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EDITORIAL. 


iE Within recent years the religious phenomena centering in conver- 
sion have been studied by the comparative and objective methods of 
___ psychology which has presented them in a new light. From the stand- 
point of this science these changes are now regarded as marking the 
stage of crisis in the normal and very essential transition involved in 
_ the very nature of individual development from self-centered childhood 
to the altruism of maturity. They have been found to occur most fre- 
quently in adolescent years and are now correlated, not only with the 
- confirmation ceremonies of many Christian and other religious sects, but 
also with the all but universal rites by which savage tribes form- 
ally induct their youth and maidens into the insights and duties of adult 
life. The religious value of these studies has found abundant recogni- 
- tion in all progressive churches and has given to many thoughtful and cul- 
- tivated minds outside the pale of their influence augmented interest in, 
~ and a deepened sense of the reality of, religion. Italso marks an exten- 
gion of the domain of science within the field of man’s higher nature 
and has helped to close the chasm, which has long been so calamitous 
- for youth, between science and religion. Scrupulously refraining from 
interfering with any characterization of superhuman agencies or tran- 
 scendental provisions for, or aims and results of, this change, psychol- 
ogy limits itself solely to the study of its phenomena in the human soul 
with a view to determining their chief forms, sequences and laws. What 
has been done here is probably only a beginning and the best is yet to 
be accomplished. 

a Meanwhile, although less popularly known as yet, similar researches 
Bes. have begun in the field of many other vital religious experiences in each 
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of which a small but precious and most promising literature is arising, 
and work of similar moment is either done or impends. 

Religious pathology, a new and suggestive theme, seeks, in the 
aberrations of the religious instinct, to show both its power and its 
peculiar proneness to excess, and would already lay down a few lines, 
rough and provisional though they be, between what is normal and ab- 
normal. That the religious nature has diseases both chronic and acute of 
its own not only its history but many of its contemporary manifestations 
abundantly show. It is also already plain that we can gain insight 
into the working of the factors of the healthful life of piety by observ- 
ing them ‘writ large’’ in its distempers, just as sanity in general profits 
from the study of insanity. Some, again, are now seeking to vindicate 
or probabilize the fact of inspiration and some of the other functions of 
the Holy Spirit by a new scrutiny of not only genius but of ecstatic and 
hypnoid states in which the ordinary mental processes are quickened 
and exalted, and even think side lights to be cast upon this theme by 
the observation of so-called trance-mediumship, control, telepathy, etc. 
Certain it is that the doctrine, not only of inspiration, but even of 
revelation, needs a form of restatement that is more consonant with 
psychic facts. Again, confession has had, of late, a new and even 
clinical justification as a therapeutic process of extraditing the traumata 
of evil from the soul in a way which is most suggestive in explaining 
how sin may be forsaken and how pardon operates subjectively. Pity 
is no longer studied as only a part of esthetics but in a way which 
shows that the story of the cross is its most consummate masterpiece 
and how, when rightly directed and sufficiently evoked, it has a power, 
Nietsche to the contrary notwithstanding, of transforming life and 
which the modern world had forgotten. Faith is shown to be one of 
the supreme words in the vocabulary of the soul, the bearer of the 
unseen world of the morally ideal and the organ of that best part of 
history, which is not yet written because it has not yet occurred. Its 
ictus may be connected with something like sympathetic vibrations 
from the soul’s immemorial past, and its phenomenon of irresistible 
conviction stands forth in a new way when illuminated by the higher 
evolution and anthropology. Scripture is coming to be slowly revealed 
as the chief practical textbook of the race in a large ethnic psychology 
that reaches to the depths and does not so scrupulously confine itself 
as do so many of its modern academic expositions to the surface phe- 
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nomena of psychic life. Prayer, too, is almost a category of the heart, 
not only a passion of many savages whose lives centre in it, but also of 
the devotees of even a religion like Buddhism which gives it no object 
and provides no place for it in its cult. Its high subjective function 
for man is established even if no prayer had ever been objectively 
answered. Biology has lately given the world a new conception of 
death and its function in the world, which teems with possibilities for 
religion which are only just beginning to be exploited. More perhaps 
than anything else, modern psychic study emphasizes sin and evil as the 
church grows euphemistic about them. These studies have already 
established points of connection, on the one hand with melancholia, and 
on the other with pessimism, while its roots in sex and its relations to 
heredity are being understood as never before until some bio-psychol- 
ogists almost wish to take the pulpit to bring out aright the old 
anthems of Pauline conviction of sin and Socratic convictions of human 
ignorance. We cannot here characterize or perhaps even name all the 
old problems that are beginning to glow with a new light like the baby 
faces awaiting incarnation on the canvases of the old masters. Sacrifice, 
poverty, obedience, chastity, asceticism, renunciation and its motives 
and forms, creeds, dogma and doctrine, worship including sacraments, 
rites, ritual and ceremonies, priests and saints, the psycho-pedagogic 
aspect of miracles, especially those of healing, as related to mental 
states, the nature, value and limitations of personality, the feminine 
aspects and functions of religion and Mariolatry, the Sabbath as a 
philosophical institution and the uses of rest from fatigue of body 
and soul, the relation of religion to art and esthetics, the place 
and form of symbols, vows and oaths, the psychology of sects, the 
relations of religious feeling and belief to morals and conduct :—all 
these and many more topics have anthropological sides which theology 
has too often failed adequately to recognize which are quite distinct 
from, and, to some extent, independent of, historical criticism or textual 
exegesis. To report the literature upon such topics as these, and, we 
hope, in some degree to contribute to their further development, will 
be the first object of this journal. 

The philosophy of religion and the new departures in theology since 
Schleiermacher and much more since Ritschl, the work of whose school 
and pupils centres in Kant’s theory of the practical reason, represents a 
standpoint quite distinct from the above, but has been the best propae- 
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deutic to it because by this work attention has been so called to the fact 
that the laws of the human intellect, heart, and will underlie and are the 
key to all the verities of religion. Quickening as has been the attempt 
to rebase religious experience upon judgments of moral worths or val- 
ues, the preservation of which is sometimes now called a law compara- 
ble to that of the conservation of energy in the physical world, psychology 
is now taking an inevitable next step. It takes its departure from the 
religious experience of the average individual whom it regards as worthy 
of all scientific honor, but whom philosophy has too often spurned. It 
studies even the nature and attributes of God, but less as the almighty 
creator of the world and maker of man, than as conditioned or projected 
by the human soul. It deals with regeneration not so much as planned 
in the eternal counsels of heaven as factualized in the processes of the 
human heart. The Trinity presents a challenging problem the meta- 
physical aspects of which belong to systematic divinity and only its 
relations to a tripartite division of man’s nature, and some of even its 
comparative historical sub-departments pertain to psychology. Recog- 
nizing that all our views of man are now in a peculiarly mobile and 
transitional state, and that also our old mooring is progressively broken 
in a way that has suggested to some that man himself, as we now know 
him, is not a permanent type but an organism now in an almost acutely 
rapid stage of evolution toward some more settled form like animals, we 
believe it the function and duty of psychology to bear a hand in reformu- 
lating ancient dogma in showing a natural basis for, and preformation in, 
the soul of many a venerable tenet of theology and thus, in the main, 
in fulfilling and not destroying those bases on which Christian and other 
religious founders have built. Only thus can religion, which in many 
respects and in many places is now losing contact with human life, be 
made less alien, heteronomous and traditional, and brought into closer 
conformity to human nature and needs. Psychology, thus, has in it a 
promise and potency of rejustifying the ways of God to man in modes 
and degree now undreamed of. 

Commonly accepted versions of many Christian truths are now in- 
adequate, and their medieval forms of statement must be modified, but 
with the utmost wisdom and all without offense. Our morality is 
slowly losing its religious basis, while the masses of workers whose 
whole lives are shadowed by the danger of a want which they have not 
merited, and goaded by the vulgar displays of wealth and the insolence of 
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its power, familiar as they are with the democratic platitudes of equal- 
ity, are ‘‘ predisposed to the sophistries of anarchy.’’ It is a situation 
and not a theory that confronts us. Whether we shall go as far as a 
Canon Henson, preacher at both Oxford and Cambridge, and ask, ‘Is 
the faith of the church in the divine Christ living, present and active, 
really built on an empty tomb?’’ and who declares that inspiration can 
no longer certify to irrationalities, or at Sir Oliver Lodge who repudi- 
ates the belief ‘‘in an angry God appeased by the ‘violent death of 
Christ ’’ as ‘‘a survival fron barbaric times :’’—these are problems that 
may well give us pause. One thing, however, is certain, viz., if the 
most venerable and current orthodoxies are at any point clearly seen to 
be so opposed to the practical, social, religious and personal needs of 
the modern world that in choosing the one we must abandon the other, 
it is both unmanly and unchristian to hover or temporize, but we must 
make the choice if we would be dutiful or even honest. To this great 
and impending work of reconstruction, a psychology, itself emancipated 
from its ancient traditions and in closest touch with both the biologos, 
which like the divine logos has its own inspiration, and, with the present 
throbbing life of men, women and children, can do a work which if done 
aright will bring a true revival of a kind and degree that the Christian 
world has not known in recent centuries, and religion will resume its 
rightful sovereignty over the city of Mansoul. 

On the pedagogic side this journal will try to keep account of all 
religious work that may be called educational, including the Sunday 
School now in a stage of metamorphosis. Much of the work here will 
be comparative, describing the modes of religious nurture and training 
in different religions, sects and lands. The pedagogic methods of 
Jesus, Paul, and great Christian and non-Christian teachers will be 
discussed. Homiletic methods and preaching will also be considered 
from the standpoint of modern educational doctrine. Special attention 
will be given from time to time to the methods of missionary work, which 
it is believed are in special need of reconstruction, not only in the fields 
of the lower and more primitive, but in those of each of the great ethnic 
religions. 

Some space will also be devoted to the development of the religious 
ideas of children and young people and also to the systematic exposi- 
tions of savage rites, beliefs and institutions. The great religions of 
the higher and even the lower non-Christian races will be treated more 
from an apologetic than from a critical standpoint. 
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Besides leading and minor articles, much attention will be given in 
each number to reviews and notes on the chief current publications in 
English and other languages that fall within the scope of religious psy- 
chology. Both books and important articles will be included in this 
survey. Publishers are invited to send us these for this purpose, and 
everything of whatever length, if it has any merit, will be, at least, 
given in title. 

The new journal is thus especially addressed to professors and stu- 
dents of religion in seminaries and colleges, to pastors, to religious 
workers, Sunday School teachers, and those interested in mission work 
and in all those moral and social reforms based upon religious motives. 

The editor, and each co-operator, as well as each contributor or re- 
viewer, is responsible only for his own views, and all articles and all 


important reviews will be signed. Unanimity of standpoint or of opin- 


ion is neither expected or desired. 

Each number will probably contain from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred pages, and at least three numbers will appear each year and will 
constitute a volume. 
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STAGES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
By JEAN pu BUY, J. U. D., Pu. D., 
_ Docent in Comparative Religion, Clark University. 


The following paper represents the last results of an extended study 
of four great non-Christian religions which I made for the purpose of 
arriving at the quintessence of these religions and of finding out, if I 
may, what practical value they possess for us. The four religions 
which I selected are Mohammedanism, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
- the Vedanta philosophy. I chose the Vedanta philosophy as the best 
representative of Brahmanism whose highest consummation itis. In 
this paper I shall compare these four religions with one another as well 
as with the religion of Jesus. I shall do this by summarizing the 
“results of my study, and by putting together what each of these five 
religions, inclusive of the religion of Jesus, has to say on such topics 
as God, prayer, life after death, morals and ethics, obedience and 
authority, love, tolerance, war, marriage, and so on. In the case of 
each of these topics I shall run through all five religions, as far as I 
have data, and shall always run through them in the same order. This 
order will be the following one: first, Mohammedanism; secondly, Con- 
fucianism; thirdly, the religion of Jesus; fourthly, Buddhism; and 
fifthly, the Vedanta philosophy. I put the religion of Jesus in the 
third place, between Confucianism and Buddhism, and put Buddhism 
and the Vedanta philosophy after the religion of Jesus. But this does 
not mean any reflection on the religion of Jesus, as will be seen from 
what follows. In particular, it does not mean that I, put Buddhism 
and the Vedanta philosophy above the religion of Jesus. What I 
wish to point out by running through the five religions in the order 
mentioned will be understood best after I shall have finished my com- 
parison. 


1. The Central Idea. 


I shall begin my comparison by setting forth the central idea of each 
of these five religions. 
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1. The two fundamental beliefs of Mohammedanism are the belief 
in the existence of one God, or in the unity of God, and the belief in 
the prophetic mission of Mohammed. The central idea of Mohamme- 
danism is the existence of one God who demands from all men submis- 
sion to His will and Mohammed’s mission to proclaim God’s will. We 
may describe Mohammedanism as being primarily theological and dog- 
matic, and as being far less moral than theological. 

2. The central idea of Confucianism is the idea of a superior man: 
one ought to become a superior man by means of moral trainmg. We 
may describe Kung-tsze’s teaching as being a moral teaching and, in 
so far as the superior man of Confucianism prepares himself to become 
the head of a family and an official of the state, as being a social and a 
political teaching. It enjoins conventional morality, and is essentially 
of this world and non-spiritual. 

3. Every one is familiar with the two commandments which Jesus 
quoted from the five books of Moses, and which he joined together: 
‘¢Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength’’ and ‘‘'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”! Translating these two command- 
ments into Jesus’ own language, we may say the central idea of the 
religion of Jesus is that we ought to become children of our divine 
Father and brothers of our fellowmen. We may describe the religion 
of Jesus as being religious and ethical, its ethics containing both indi- 
vidual and social ethics. 

4. The fundamental belief of Buddhism is the belief in the law of 
Karman, or in the law of righteousness, the belief that every act will have 
its natural consequences, that ‘‘ whatever a man sows that shall he also 
reap.” The central idea of Buddhism is that we ought to try to under- 
stand this law of Karman, and to order our life in accordance with it. 
We may describe Buddhism as being ethical and, in so far as it tries to 
understand the laws of the spiritual world, as being scientific. Its 
ethics are individual ethics exclusively. Buddhism is a religion of self- 
culture. 

5. The central idea of the Vedanta philosophy is the belief in the 
identity of the Atman and of the Brahman, the belief in the substantial 
identity of the individual Self and of the Brahman, or the belief in the 
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eternal oneness of the innermost essence of man and of the Divine 
Essence; in other words, the belief in the Divinity of man. We may 
describe the Vedanta philosophy as being metaphysical and mystical. 
It practically has no ethics. 

As we pass from the central idea of the first of these five religions 
to the central idea of the other four religions in the above order, from 
the dogmatic assertion of the existence of one God to the desire to be- 
come a superior man, thence to the ideal of becoming a child of our 
divine Father and a brother of our fellowmen, thence to the attempt to 
understand the laws of the spiritual world and to live in accordance 
with them, and, finally, to the belief in the substantial identity of the 
individual Self and of the Divine Essence, we are passing, it seems to 
me, through essentially the same stages of religious development 
through which the individual passes as he advances from childhood to 
boyhood, thence to adolescence, thence to manhood, and, finally, to old 
age. And when we consider that Mohammedanism is theological and 
little moral, Confucianism moral and of this world, the religion of Jesus 
religious and ethical, Buddhism ethical and scientific, and the Vedanta 
philosophy metaphysical and mystical, we are justified, it seems to me, 
in saying that Mohammedanism expresses the mind of the child, Con- 
fucianism the mind of the boy, the religion of Jesus the mind of the 
adolescent, Buddhism the mind of the mature man, and the Vedanta 
philosophy the mind of the old man. That this assertion is justified to 
a large extent, will appear, I think, from the following detailed com- 
parison of the five religions. 


2. God. 


1. Mohammedanism teaches the existence of a personal God. Itis 
monotheistic. Its God is omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. 
He is the Creator of all things in heaven and on earth, and is thought 
of as a King who rules over every detail of our life, and whom it is our 
duty to obey. But the God of Mohammedanism is not of a high 
moral order. Love does not form an essential part of His character. 

2. Kung-tsze’s teaching is silent on the subject of a personal God. 
But the ancient Chinese before Kung-tsze worshipped a personal God, 
called Shang-te, the Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth. It almost 
seems as if the ancient Chinese were real monotheists at one time. 
And Shang-te has been worshipped in China to this day in spite of 
Kung-tsze’s silence on the subject. 
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3. The religion of Jesus is based on the belief in a divine Father 
who is generally thought of as a personal God. Christians are mono- 
theists. True Christians think of their God as of a loving Father and 
a Friend rather than as of a King. And their attitude towards their 
God is love rather than mere obedience. 

4. Buddhism does not recognize a personal God. The impersonal 
law of Karman takes the place of a personal God in Buddhism. But 
Gotama’s teaching is not atheistic or materialistic. Gotama simply 
stopped when he had come to the end of all that he could see of spirit- 
ual law. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy is based on the belief in the Brahman, 
on the belief in One Divine Essence. This Brahman is the only thing 


that is, the only true reality, or the absolute reality. The Vedanta 


philosophy is monistic. The only attributes of the Brahman are: that 
it is; that it knows; and that it is full of bliss. The Brahman is desig- 
nated, not as He, but as It. For the Brahman is high above all condi- 
tions and limitations inherent in personality. 

Now, if we bear in mind that the Mohammedan believes in a per- 
sonal God who is a King, that the Confucianist has a faint belief in a 
Supreme Ruler, that the Christian believes in a divine Father, that the 
Buddhist worships impersonal law, and that the Vedantist believes in 
One Divine Essence with which his real Self is identical in substance, 
we seem to be justified in the conclusion that the Mohammedan idea of 
God as a King whom it is our duty to obey suits the child, that the 
faint Confucianist belief in a Supreme Ruler suits the boy during the 
rather non-spiritual years of boyhood, that the Christian belief in a 
divine Father suits the adolescent, that the Buddhistic belief in the 
reign of law suits the mature man, and that the Vedanta belief in One 
Divine Essence suits the old man. 


3. Inspiration. 


1. Mohammed believed that he was the unerring mouthpiece of 
God. And the Koran lays claim to a verbal, literal, and mechanical 
inspiration of all its parts alike. 

2. Kung-tsze was silent on the subject of a personal God. Yet 
he had the belief that he had a Heaven-sent mission. 

3. Jesus declares that he is inspired in such words as these of the 
gospel of John: «My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me’’ and 
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‘I do nothing of myself, but, as the Father taught me, I speak these 
things.’’ The inspiration which Jesus claims is a spiritual inspiration. 
4. Since Gotama did not recognize a God, he could not claim to 
be a prophet, a messenger from a God, or an inspired teacher. 
5. The Vedanta philosophy is an independent system of philoso- 
phy. Yet it is entirely dependent on a book which was believed to be 
a revelation,—on the Veda. 


4. Prayer. 


1. Mohammed enjoined prayer as a duty. 

2. Kung-tsze saw no need for prayer. 

3. The religion of Jesus knows prayer as communion with a divine 
Father. 

4. In strict Buddhism there is no prayer. Since Buddhists be- 
lieve that the world is ruled by the law of Karman, they have no need 
for prayer. Its place is taken by meditation in Buddhism. 

5. In the Vedanta philosophy the place of prayer is taken by med- 
itation, by the attempt to realize our oneness with the Brahman, with 
the One Divine Essence. 

I wish to point out here that of the five religions under discussion 
two only recognize prayer, Mohammedanism and the religion of Jesus, 
and that with this difference that Mohammedanism enjoins prayer as a 
practical duty, while to true followers of Jesus prayer is a voluntary 
communion with their God rather than a duty, just as the child will 
pray because it is enjoined to do so, while the adolescent will pray be- 
cause he feels the need for communion with the divine Father. I also 
wish to point out that, while Kung-tsze’s teaching, strict Buddhism, 
and the Vedanta philosophy, all three, do not recognize prayer, they 
neglect to do so for very different reasons: Kung-tsze because he was 
of this world and non-spiritual, like a boy; Buddhism because its atti- 
tude is scientific, like that of a mature man; and the Ved4nta philoso- 
phy because it is metaphysical and mystical, like many an old man. 


&. Priesthood and Forms. 


1. Mohammedanism, as instituted by Mohammed, had no sacrifices 
and no priests. It was animated by a deep hatred of all priestcraft, 
formalism, and idolatry. Mohammed overthrew sacrifices, religious 
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forms, and idolatry. And Mohammedanism is sternly opposed to idol- 
atry to this day. It may be called a spiritual religion. 

2. Kung-tsze was wrapped up in the observance of rites and cere- 
monies. And the emperor of China offers sacrifices to Kung-tsze 
to-day. Mandarins officiate on these occasions. 

3. The religion of Jesus, in its original purity, knew no priests, 
and, as preached by Jesus, probably likewise no forms. It is a spirit- 
ual religion. 

4. Strict Buddhism is a religion without a priesthood. The 
Buddhistic monks are no priests. Buddhism abhors all claiming of 
authority. And there are no ceremonies, rites, or forms in strict 
Buddhism. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy rejects as useless for its adherents sac- 
rifices and the observation of religious rites and ceremonies. 

We thus see that four of the five religions under discussion, in their 
original purity, do not know either priests, or forms,—Mohammedan- 
ism, the religion of Jesus, Buddhism, and the Vedanta philosophy, 
but that Confucianism, which I have described as the religion of boy- 
hood, is wrapped up in the observance of ceremonies. And observa- 
tion teaches us that boys and girls in the years preceding adolescence, 
while not being very spiritual, are often greatly interested in the 
observance of religious ceremonies. 


6. Lafe after Death. 

1. Mohammedanism holds out to its followers the hope of ever- 
lasting life in a heaven. Its conception of heaven is sensual. Shady 
gardens and bubbling fountains play an important part in it. It is only 
in a few passages of the Koran that Mohammed dwells on the gross 
aspects of life after death. 

2. Kung-tsze was exclusively interested in the earthly life of man. 
It is true, the Chinese have worshipped the spirits of their departed 
ancestors from time immemorial. But the idea of life after death, as 
we understand it, had not yet sprung up in China in Kung-tsze’s time. 

3. Christianity holds out the hope of life after death. 

4. Buddhism holds out no hope of immortality in a heaven, but 
offers Nirvana in its place. And we may think that this Nirvana, or 
Great Peace, of Buddhism is eternal death. 

5. Since the Vedanta philosophy believes that the individual Self 
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is identical with the eternal Brahman, with the Divine Essence, it fol- 
lows that the individual Self cannot be touched by death, but is with- 
out beginning and without end. But this belief does not mean personal 
immortality. According to the Vedanta philosophy, immortality may 
be realized in the present life by our gaining a knowledge of our one- 
ness with the Brahman, with the Divine Essence. 

Now, it seems to me that the different attitude of these five relig- 
ions towards the question of life after death suits the individual at 
different stages of his religious development: that the Mohammedan 
belief in a material heaven suits the child, that the Confucianist interest 
in the present life and the Confucianist worship of the spirits of de- 
parted ancestors suits the boy who is essentially worldly and whose 
greatest virtue is filial piety, that the strong Christian belief in life after 
death suits the adolescent who desires personal immortality for him- 
self as well as for his friends, that the Buddhistic desire for Nirvana 
suits the weary man in middle life who longs for rest and peace, and 
that the mystical Vedanta belief in our eternal oneness with the One 
Divine Essence suits the old man. 


7. Morals and Ethics. 


1. The morals of Mohammedanism are very imperfect. Moham- 
medanism knows nothing of the virtues of humility, purity of heart, 
forgiveness of injuries, and self-sacrifice. The strong points in its 
morals are the preaching of the responsibility of man, the prohibition of 
drinking and of gambling, and the great stress laid on the duty of kind- 
ness to animals. 

2. Kung-tsze’s teaching is distinguished by the purity and high 
order of its morality. Constant exhortations to sincerity, faithfulness, 
and loyalty are to be found on almost every page of the Confucian 
writings. Kung-tsze laid down reciprocity as a rule of life: he stated 
Jesus’ golden rule in a negative form. But his teaching does not em- 
phasize the duty of forgiveness. He did not approve of the principle 
that injury should be recompensed with kindness, and called the man a 
coward who returned good for evil. The essential characteristics of 
Kung-tsze’s morals are the teaching of moral self-improvement; of the 
force of example; of sincerity; courage; benevolence; reverence, or 
respectfulness; faithfulness; loyalty; reciprocity; propriety; and filial 
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piety. Kung-tsze taught plain, matter of fact maxims of morality. 
His superior man practices the ordinary virtues. 

3. The religion of Jesus is distinguished by its lofty ethics. Jesus 
requests us to love our enemies. 

4. In Buddhism compassion, kindness, and sympathy are the high- 
est virtues. And self-control is very great among Buddhists. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy practically has no ethics. 

Again, it seems to me that the difference in the morals, or ethics, 
of these five religions corresponds with the different stages in the moral 
development of the individual: that the imperfect morality of Moham- 
medanism, teaching responsibility and kindness to animals, and prohib- 
iting drinking, suits the child; that the plain, matter of fact maxims of 
morality of Confucianism suits the boy; that Jesus’ lofty ethics, incul- 
cating even love of enemies, suits the idealistic adolescent; while the 
gentleness and self-control of Buddhism expresses the thoughtful mind 
of the mature man, and the absence of ethics in the Vedanta philosophy 
the mind of the old man, who has lost interest in life. 


8. Obedience and Authority. 


1. Since the God of Mohammedanism is a King whom it is our 
duty to obey, obedience plays a very important part in this religion. 
And the authority of Mohammed is very strong. 

2. Kung-tsze considered filial piety, or obedience to one’s parents, 
the greatest of all virtues. Discipline is the great thought of Confu- 
cianism. And Kung-tsze desired all his life to be placed into a position 
of authority. 

3. Since the God of Jesus’ religion is a Father, the attitude of 
true Christians towards their God is love rather than mere obedience. 
And the homage which they yield to Jesus is a voluntary homage. 

4. Buddhism does not inculcate obedience. Each Buddhist is a 
free man and the ruler of his life. All true Buddhists abhor all sem- 
blance of authority. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy rejects the authority of the Hindoo 
Scripture for its adherents. The latter enjoy religious freedom. 

We see here that the element of obedience and authority plays a 
less and less important part in the first four of these religions as we 
pass from Mohammedanism through Confucianism and the religion of 
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Jesus to Buddhism, just as the element of obedience and authority nor- 
mally plays a less and less important part in the life of the individual 
as he advances from childhood through boyhood and adolescence to 
manhood. ‘The Vedanta philosophy is a champion for religious free- 
dom, it is true. But Buddhism is far more uncompromising than the 
Vedanta philosophy, just as a man in middle life is more uncompromis- 
ing than an old man. 


Se Love: 


1. Love is not an essential part of the morals of Mohammedanism. 

2. Kung-tsze had a rather cold disposition. And there is little of 
the spirit of love in his teaching. His superior man hates certain 
people, for instance those who slander their superiors. The nearest 
approach to altruism in Kung-tsze’s morals is his teaching of the duty 
of reciprocity. But Jesus stated the golden rule in a positive form, 
while Kung-tsze stated it in a negative form only when he said: “ What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others !”’ 

3. The religion of Jesus is a religion of altruism and of unselfish 
love. Jesus requests us to love our enemies. His great ethical com- 
mand is ‘¢ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

4. The spirit of Buddhism is one of love, sympathy, kindness, 
gentleness, tenderness, pity, compassion, and mercy. True Buddhists 
are distinguished by a compassion for all who are inferior, or weaker, 
than they. Buddhistic love is more reflective than Christian love. In 
some respects, it may be called sentimental and morbid. It is less 
active than Christian love, and not productive of great deeds, or of acts 
of courage. 

5. Sankara’s Vedanta, philosophy has nothing to say concerning 
love. 

As we pass from the first of these five religions to the other four in 
succession we find that love is not an essential element of Mohammed- 
anism, just as love in the full sense of the word is not an essential ele- 
ment of childhood; that reciprocity is the nearest approach to altruism 
in Confucianism, just as reciprocity is the highest ideal of boyhood ; 
that unselfish love appears for the first time in the teaching of Jesus, 
just as true love appears for the first time in adolescence ; that in Bud- 
dhism love, although very prominent, is made rather inactive by too much 
reflection, just as we often find the same phenomenon in mature man- 
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hood; and that the Vedanta philosophy has nothing to say concerning 
love, just as love is often absent from the life of the old man. 


10. Tolerance. 


1. Mohammedanism is intolerant in principle. The thought of 
toleration is unknown to this religion. It persecutes the adherents of 
other religions. Mohammed commanded his followers to fight against 
the infidels for the sake of his religion, to kill non-Mohammedans, and 
to use the sword as a means for the propagation of his religion. 

2. Confucianism is tolerant of other religions. But, since Confu- 
cianism is non-spiritual, its tolerance may be properly described as one 
of religious indifference. 

3. The religion of Jesus is tolerant in principle. But Christians 
have not always lived up to the principle of toleration. 

4. Buddhism is extremely tolerant. Typical Buddhists do not 
interfere with any man’s religion, or persecute the adherents of other 
religions. They regard religion as an affair of a man’s own soul, and 
have love, sympathy, compassion, and pity for every living being. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy is extremely tolerant of other forms of 
religion. <‘‘It has room for almost every religion; nay, it embraces 
them all,’’ says Max Mueller. The reason of this tolerance is that the 
Brahmans have recognized, without the slightest hesitation, that indi- 
viduals, at different stages of life, require a different religion: for in- 
stance, that the religion of a child, the religion of a mature man, and 
the religion of an old man must, of necessity, be different from one 
another. 

We notice here a constant increase in tolerance as we pass from the 
intolerance of Mohammedanism through the religious indifference of 
Confucianism to the tolerance of the religion of Jesus, and, finally, to 
the extreme tolerance of Buddhism and the Vedanta philosophy. And 
it seems to me that this increase in tolerance is paralleled by the normal 
development of the individual as we see him advance from the dog- 
matic intolerance of childhood through the religious indifference of boy- 
hood to the altruistic tolerance of adolescence, and, finally, to the 
extreme tolerance of the reflective man in middle life and to the extreme 


tolerance of the metaphysically-minded old man when we find him at 
his best. 
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11. War. 


1. Mohammedanism commands to wage war against disbelievers. 

2. Kung-tsze was essentially a man of peace, and despised the art 
of war. He endeavored to check the disorder, warfare, anarchy, and 
violence of his time. 

3. The spirit of the religion of Jesus condemns the waging of war. 
But Christians have waged many wars. 

4. Buddhism is unconditionally opposed to war. Buddhists hold 
that it is positively terrible to destroy the lives of our fellowmen. 
They make no exception in favor of a patriot who is fighting for his 
country. Buddhism is not a religion for a soldier. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy has nothing to say concerning war. 

Here we find a constant increase in the opposition to war as we pass 
from Mohammedanism, which commands the waging of war, through 
Confucianism, which tries to check warfare, to the religion of Jesus, 
which condemns war, and, finally, to Buddhism, which is unconditionally 
opposed to war, and to the Vedanta philosophy, which has no thought 
of war. Again, it seems to me that the individual normally goes 
through the stages represented by these religions: that it is natural for 
the child to fight, that the boy’s tendency towards anarchy has to be 
checked, that the idealistic adolescent condemns war, that the reflec- 
tive man in middle life becomes more and more opposed to war, and 
that the old man has no thought of war. 


12. Marriage. 


1. Mohammedanism allows polygamy. Mohammed did not sweep 
it away, but modified the unbounded license of Oriental polygamy. 

2. Confucianism likewise permits polygamy. But Kung-tsze re- 
peatedly inveighs against indulgence in sensuality. 

3. The religion of Jesus stands for monogamy. 

4. Strict Buddhism stands for celibacy. Those who fully accept 
Gotama’s teaching become monks, and are unmarried. The life of a 
monk is the ideal life of Buddhism. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy has nothing to say concerning mar- 
riage. 

Now, it seems to me that the different attitude of these five relig- 
ions towards the question of marriage is extremely suggestive. For, as 
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the religion of Jesus, which emphasizes love so strongly, stands for 
monogamy, so is the adolescent in whom love is awaked strongly mon- 
ogamic; as Buddhism, which is far more reflective than the religion of 
Jesus, stands for celibacy, so is the reflective man in middle life inclined 
to drift away from marriage; and as the Vedanta philosophy, which is 
one-sidedly metaphysical, has nothing to say concerning marriage, so is 
the old man not concerned about marriage. We may add that, as 
Mohammedans and Confucianists practice polygamy, so are children as 
well as boys and girls before adolescence not capable of understanding 
true love and monogamic marriage. 

On the next four topics I have data particularly with regard to 
Mohammedanism and to Buddhism. 


13. Responsibility. 


While Mohammedanism, Confucianism, the religion of Jesus, and 
Buddhism, all four, emphasize the responsibility of man for his acts, 


there is the sharpest contrast with regard to this responsibility between — 


Mohammedanism and Buddhism. For Mohammedanism teaches that 
each man is responsible to God from whom he deserves either reward, 
or punishment; Buddhism, on the other hand, teaches that each man 
is responsible to himself. And I suggest that, here again, the Moham- 
medan teaching suits the child, while the Buddhistic teaching suits 
the mature man. The religion of Jesus seems to stand half-way be- 
tween these two extremes on the question of responsibility. 


14. Drink. 


Of the five religions under discussion the two which have always 
been sternly opposed to the use of intoxicating liquor are Mohammed- 
anism and Buddhism. Drunkenness is a comparatively rare exception 
among the Mohammedan negroes of Africa; and the Burmese, who are 
Buddhists, were a nation of total abstainers a few years ago. And it 
seems to me that, when the Mohammedan refrains from drinking liquor, 
he does so because Mohammed forbade the use of intoxicating liquor, just 
as the child will refrain from drinking liquor on account of the prohibi- 
tion of its elders, while, when the true Buddhist refrains from drink- 
ing liquor, he does so, like the thoughtful man in middle life, because 
he believes that it is not good for him to drink liquor. 
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15. Kindness to Animals. 


While it is true that men show a real sympathy for their domestic 
animals everywhere in the Orient, it is also true that Mohammedanism 
and Buddhism are distinguished, above the other religions under dis- 
cussion, by their great kindness to animals. Mohammed laid much 
stress on the duty of kindness to animals, and Buddhists treat animals 
with a perpetual care, kindness, tenderness, and sympathy. And, possi- 
bly, there is this difference between the Mohammedan and the Buddhist 
with regard to the cause of their kindness to animals: that the Moham- 
medan is kind to animals because Mohammed commanded him to be 
kind, just as the child will obey the command of its elders, while the 
Buddhist is kind to animals because, like the thoughtful and mature 
man, he has reasons of his own for being kind to them, the particular 
reason in the case of the Buddhist being that he regards all life as akin 
to man. 


16. Death. 


The attitude both of Mohammedanism and of Buddhism towards 
the question of death is peculiar. It is the same in so far as neither 
Mohammedans nor Buddhists have any fear of death. But it is very 
different in so far as true Mohammedans court death in battle with the 
ecstasy of martyrs, sure that eternal happiness awaits them in a heaven 
if they die in battle, while true Buddhists look at death as at something 
inevitable about which it is useless to grieve. And it seems to me that 
the Mohammedan confidence in everlasting life in a heaven suits the 
mind of the child, while the Buddhistic indifference to death expresses 
the mind of the mature, scientific man. 


17. Courage. 


With regard to the next topic, the question of courage, the greatest 
contrast lies between Mohammedanism and Confucianism, on the one 
hand, and Buddhism, on the other. Mohammedans are distinguished 
by courage and by a heroic enthusiasm in their wars, and courage plays 
a very prominent part among the component elements of virtue in Con- 
fucianism. On the other hand, Buddhists do not excel in courage be- 
cause they do not care for it. And it seems to me that the courage, 
displayed by Mohammedans and enjoined by Confucianism, suits the 
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moral development of the child and of the boy, while the lack of courage 
of the Buddhist can often be found in the reflective man in middle life. 


18. Development of the Mind. 


With regard to the question as to the influence of the religions 
under discussion on the development of the mind, I have important data 
concerning both Mohammedanism and Confucianism. An almost im- 
mediate effect of accepting Mohammedanism on the negroes of Africa 
is that a real thirst for education and literature is created in their minds. 
But the thoughts of development and progress are unknown to Moham- 
medanism. Confucianism, on the other hand, emphasizes study, or 
learning, very strongly, and moral self-improvement as the object of 
study. Confucianists have always made much of education. In other 
words, Mohammedanism acts upon the mind as a powerful stimulus, 
but leads easily to arrested development, while Confucianism disciplines 
the mind to constant mental and moral progress. But there is no such 
thing as the exercise of independent thought in Confucianism. And, 
in so far as Mohammedanism stimulates the mind, while Confucianism 
disciplines it, Mohammedanism seems to me to be a good religion for 
the child, and Confucianism a good religion for the boy. 


19. The Character of the Five Religions. 


We may describe the character of the five religions under discussion 
in a few words in the following way: 

1. Conversion to Mohammedanism stimulates the mind to activity. 
Mohammed’s idea of God gives vigor to his religion. Mohammedanism 
possesses a latent vitality and energy, and even a latent fanaticism, 
which are very great, and which seem almost indestructible. 

2. Confucianism disciplines the mind. Kung-tsze’s teaching is 
distinguished by the emphasis put upon learning as well as by its prac- 
tical wisdom. 

3. The religion of Jesus inspires. It presents an elevating and in- 
spiring ideal of life. 

4. Buddhism is distinguished by a gentle and wise spirit. Its 
spirit is one of love, compassion, and sympathy. 

5. The Vedanta philosophy is one-sidedly metaphysical. 

I have said that, in so far as Mohammedanism stimulates the mind, 
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it seems to be a good religion for the child, and that, in so far as Con- 
fucianism disciplines the mind, it seems to be a good religion for the 
boy. I will add now that the religion of Jesus, inasmuch as it presents 
an elevating and inspiring ideal of life, may be called the ideal religion 
for the adolescent; that Buddhism, inasmuch as it is distinguished by 
a gentle and wise spirit, seems to suit the thoughtful man in middle 
life; and that the Vedanta philosophy, inasmuch as it is one-sidedly 
metaphysical, seems to suit the mind of the old man. 


20. Religious Types. 


The founders of the religions under discussion were very different 
men. A result of this fact is that the religions which they founded 
suit different kinds of people best. 

1. Mohammed was the founder of a religion and a warrior in one. 
The God of Mohammedanism has pre-eminently been the God of battles. 
The early Mohammedans were inspired by the two strong passions of 
religious enthusiasm and of military zeal. Many half military and half 
religious geniuses have been produced by this religion. Mohammed- 
anism is, in many respects, the ideal religion for a warrior. 

2. Kung-tsze was an official and, finally, a cabinet minister. And 
Confucianism is, in many respects, the ideal religion for an official be- 
cause it emphasizes the duties of respectfulness to superiors and of 
loyalty. It may even be called the ideal religion for the average man 
in so far as it inculcates the virtues of sincerity and faithfulness very 
strongly. 

83. Jesus was, above everything else, an adolescent. And his 
religion will always be the ideal religion for those who remain adoles- 
cents in spirit all their life. 

4. Gotama wasamonk. The life of a monk is the ideal life of 
Buddhism. The Buddhistic monk is apart from the world, and must 
take no interest in worldly affairs. And the essential features of Bud- 
dhism will always be highly attractive to men of a retiring disposition 
and of an inactive and reflective type of mind. 

5. We cannot speak of a founder of the Vedanta philosophy. 
Many men contributed to the development of the Vedanta. These 
men were metaphysicians, and were old men, at the same time. And 
the Vedanta philosophy will always appeal to the metaphysician, and is, 
in many respects, a religion of old age. 
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I have finished my comparison of the five religions under discussion. 
And it will be clear by this time why I have run through them just in 
the order in which I have done it. What I have wished to point out is 
that, to my mind, Mohammedanism is, in many respects, the religion 
of childhood, Confucianism the religion of boyhood, the religion of 
Jesus that of adolescence, Buddhism the religion of the reflective man 
in middle life, and the Vedanta philosophy the religion of the metaphy- 

-sically-minded old man. It is true that, throughout my comparison, I 
have put Buddhism and the Vedanta philosophy after the religion of 
Jesus. But, in doing this, I do not mean to put these two religions 
above the religion of Jesus. On the contrary, my comparative study 
of the five religions has led me to the conclusion that, as manhood and 
old age follow after adolescence, while adolescence is, in many respects, 
the height of life, so Buddhism, as the religion of reflective manhood, 
and the Vedanta philosophy, as the religion of old age, follow after the 
religion of Jesus, as that of adolescence, but that the religion of Jesus, 
because it is the religion of adolescence, is superior to both Buddhism 
and the Vedanta philosophy. 

I may illustrate by the following two diagrams what, to my mind, 
seems to be the relation between Buddhism and the Vedanta philoso- 
phy, on the one hand, and the religion of Jesus, on the other. 


Figure 1. 


The Vedanta philosophy 

Buddhism 
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Confucianism 
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Figure 2. 


The religion of Jesus 
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I do not mean to put Buddhism and the Vedanta philosophy above 
the religion of Jesus, as in figure 1. I put these two religions after, 
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. but below, the religion of Jesus, as in figure 2. What I mean by that 


is that, if there is nothing in our lives that will keep us young, we are 
apt to become Buddhists, or something very much like it, when we 
reach middle life, especially if we are of a reflective type of mind, and 
we are apt to become Vedantists, or something very much like it, when 
we reach old age, especially if we are of a metaphysical, or mystical 
type of mind. But, while both Buddhism and the Vedanta philosophy , 
contain some very admirable features, yet for Christians to become 
Buddhists in the full sense of that word would be a step downward, to 
my mind, since it would tend to make us inactive, and even sentimental 
and morbid; and for Christians to become Vedantists in the full sense 
of that word would be a further step downward, it seems to me, since 
it would tend to make us lose interest in life and in life’s ethical prob- 
lems. What we need is a religion which will keep us young, which 
will keep us active and free from sentimentality and morbidity in middle 
life, and which will keep us interested in life and its ethical problems 
into old age. And it seems to be the peculiar mission of the religion 
of Jesus to keep people adolescents in spirit all their life. In this, to 
my mind, lies the superiority of the religion of Jesus from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. 

Now, if it be true that Mohammedanism is, in many respects, the 
religion of childhood, Confucianism the religion of boyhood, and the 
religion of Jesus that of adolescence, this would be of the greatest 
practical value for religious and moral education. It would mean that 
we ought to teach Mohammedanism to our children, Confucianism to 
our boys and girls, and{the religion of Jesus to our adolescents only. 
And it seems to me that this, or something very much like it, ought to 
be done. In saying this, I do not mean that our children should be 
converted to Mohammedanism, our boys and girls to Confucianism, and 
our adolescents, finally, to Christianity. What I mean is that certain 
elements stand out in each of these three religions, and that the ele- 
ments which stand out in Mohammedanism ought to be emphasized in 
the training of our children, that those which stand out in Confucianism 
ought to be emphasized in the training of our boys and girls, and that 
those which stand out in the religion of Jesus ought to be emphasized 
in the training of our adolescents. . 

The elements which stand out in Mohammedanism are: the belief 
in the existence of one God who is the Creator of all things in heaven 
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and on earth, and a King whom it is our duty to obey; the belief in 
everlasting life in a material heaven; the duty of obedience and of sub- 
mission to authority; the teaching of responsibility; the ae" to 
drink liquor; and the duty of kindness to animals. 

The elements which stand out in Confucianism are: the necessity of 
study, or of learning; the study of history as the most fruitful source 
_ of knowledge ; moral self-improvement ; the force of example ; sincerity; 
courage, both physical and moral courage; benevolence; reverence, or 
respectfulness, to superiors; filial piety; faithfulness; friendship ; loy- 
alty; patriotism; reciprocity; and propriety. 

Finally, the elements which stand out in the religion of Jesus are: 
the belief in a divine Father; love of God; the belief in life after 
death; altruism and unselfish love, even love of enemies; and idealism. 

I said that the elements which stand out in each of these three relig- 
ions ought to be emphasized in the training of our children, our boys and 
girls, and our adolescents, respectively. In so far as any of the ele- 
ments of any of these religions can be found in some other religion, 
that other religion may be taught in the place of the one whose essen- 
tial elements it contains. For instance, in so far as Judaism contains 
many of the essential elements of Mohammedanism, Judaism may be 
taught to our children in the place of Mohammedanism. But I know 
of no other religion which suits the adolescent as well as does the relig- 
ion of Jesus, and I likewise know of no other religion but Confucianism 
in which just those elements stand out that ought to be taught to our 
boys and girls. It, therefore, seems to me that Mohammedanism, or 
certain parts of the Old Testament, ought to be taught to our children, 
that Confucianism, or something very much like it, ought to be taught 
to our boys and girls, and that the gospels ought to be taught to our 
adolescents, and hardly at all to younger children. And the best way 
either to verify, or to contradict, the conclusions stated here, would be 
to experiment in moral and religious education on the lines which have 
been suggested. 

I have put my conclusions rather strongly because I should like to 
have the principle recognized, if it be a true one, that the elements 
which stand out in Mohammedanism, in Confucianism, and in the relig- 
ion of Jesus ought to to be emphasized in the training of our children, 
our boys and girls, and our adolescents, respectively. When it comes 
to the practical application of this principle, it goes without saying that 
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I do not advocate that our children should be brought up, in succession, 
in three different religions, first in Mohammedanism, then in Confucian- 
ism, and, finally, in the religion of Jesus. Christians will continue to 
use the Bible for the religious and moral education of their children. 
The practical question for Christians, therefore, is how to arrange the 
vast educational material contained in the Bible in such a way that we 
shall be able to give to the child, to the boy and girl, and to the adoles- 
cent the religious and moral food which they, respectively, require. 
To do this effectually would be, to my mind, the greatest benefit which 
any one could confer upon the rising generation and upon generations 
still unborn. 

But, if it be true that Mohammedanism, or something very much 


like it, suits the individual at one stage of his moral and religious de- 


velopment, that Confucianism, or something very much like it, suits 
him at a later stage, and that the religion of Jesus suits him at still a 
later stage, this seems to be so because the individual apparently 
repeats, in many respects, the history of the human race. The more 
fundamental fact seems to be that Mohammedanism, or something very 
much like it, suits the human race at one stage of its moral and relig- 
ious development, that Confucianism, or something very much like it, 
suits the race at a later stage of its development, and that the religion 
of Jesus suits it at still a later stage. Thus Mohammedanism is being 
eagerly accepted to-day by negro tribes of Africa, while the religion of 
Jesus has been accepted until now practically only by the Indo-Ger- 
manic race of Europe, by the progressive races of the Occident. It 
seems that the moral and religious condition of the races of Africa and 
of western Asia stands at present in the way of their accepting the 
religion of Jesus. 

Mohammedanism has done much good among the people of western 
Asia and of Africa. It is a very simple and very intelligible religion. 
Its strongest point is its protest against every form of polytheism, its in- 
tense belief in the existence of one God. Some of the first effects of the 
acceptance of Mohammedanism on African negro tribes are that a cru- 
sade against idolatry begins, that polytheism disappears almost instan- 
taneously, and that the negro converts acquire a sense of the dignity of 
human nature. Mohammedanism softens the savage heart, and elevates 
the savage mind. It raises its converts from fetichism and polytheism 
to an intense belief in the unity of God, and elevates them considerably 
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in their morals. We, therefore, seem to be justified in the conclusion 
that Mohammedanism, or something very much like it, is the best relig- 
ion to be preached among fetich worshippers and polytheists. Moham- 
medanism is for them the next great step forward in their religious and 
moral development. It offers them, above everything else, two things 
which they need: first, an intense belief in the unity of God which 
alone will raise them above all fetichism, polytheism, and idolatry; and 
secondly, the relatively low idea of God as a King whom it is man’s 
duty to obey rather than Jesus’ lofty idea of God as a Father. And I 
venture to suggest that the Mohammedan and Old Testament idea of 
God as a King and the preaching of the duty of obedience may bea better 
religion at present for negroes generally than the New Testament idea 
of God as a Father and the preaching of love. But, however this may 
be with regard to American negroes, if our missionaries in Africa desire 
to elevate the natives of that continent, and to compete with the suc- 
cessful Mohammedan missionaries, they will have to offer something 
very much like Mohammedanism to the negroes of Africa. They will 
also have to learn of the Mohammedan missionaries to show a sympa- 
thetic respect for native customs and prejudices, and even for the more 
harmless native beliefs. 

But, while something like Mohammedanism seems to be the best 
religion for the race at a certain stage of its development, a protracted 
influence of Mohammedanism over the minds of people tends to arrest 
their development, it seems tome. Mohammedans need two things, 
above everything else: first, a wearing off of the intensity of their be- 
lief in one God; and secondly, the preaching of a morality of a rela- 
tively high order. Now, Confucianism offers just what Mohammedans 
need: plain, matter of fact maxims of morality of a relatively high 
order. And Kung-tsze’s silence on the subject of a personal God 
would tend to wear off the intensity of the Mohammedan belief in 
one God. It has not destroyed the far less intense Chinese belief in 
Shang-te, the Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth. But I am not advo- 
cating that our missionaries should try to convert Mohammedans to 
Confucianism. What I wish to suggest is that our missionaries, if they 
desire to elevate Mohammedans, will have to offer them something very 
much like Confucianism. 

In dealing with Mohammedans, our missionaries ought constantly to 
consider that the followers of Mohammed believe in his prophetic mis- 
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sion very strongly. If our missionaries can honestly do so, they should, 
therefore, acknowledge that Mohammed was the Apostle of God. Other- 
wise they will have no influence with Mohammedans. Above every- 
thing else, our missionaries ought not to try to make the followers of 
Mohammed disloyal to their prophet. On the contrary, they ought to 
get accustomed to the idea that Mohammedans will continue to be his 
followers, even if they should become followers of Jesus. 

More than that, Mohammedans will probably never accept any dog- 
matic form of Christianity in masses, especially not the Christian dogma of 
the Trinity. I do not wish to hurt any one’s feelings. Whatever we 
may think of the doctrine of the Trinity, most Mohammedans cannot be 
made to understand that this doctrine means anything else but a belief 
in three gods, and, therefore, reject it as a form of polytheism. 

But, while our missionaries may not be able to convert the followers 
of Mohammed to any dogmatic form of Christianity, they may still 
breathe into his religion the spirit of the religion of Jesus. 

Again, while, to my mind, something like Confucianism would be a 
great step forward in the moral and religious development of Moham- 
medans, a protracted influence of Confucianism over the minds of people 
tends to arrest their development at this higher level, as the case of the 
Chinese seems to show. And yet it seems to me that it should be no 
harder to guide Confucianists into the religion of Jesus than it is to 
guide boys into adolescence. To my mind, the religion of Jesus is the 
next step beyond Confucianism. Our missionaries should be able to 
build upon Confucianism as a foundation with relative ease. Kung- 
tsze’s morals are a good preparation for Jesus’ lofty ethics; the ancient 
Chinese belief in Shang-te is a good preparation for the New Testament 
idea of God as a Father; and the Chinese belief in the spirits of de- 
parted ancestors is a good preparation for the Christian belief in life 
after death. 

It is for these reasons that our missionaries ought to have more suc- 
cess among Confucianists than among any other people, it seems to me. 
But they will be successful only if they observe these two rules: first, 
if they do not attack the time-honored Chinese worship of the spirits of 
ancestors; and secondly, if they do not try to make the Confucianists 
disloyal to Kung-tsze, but if they frankly acknowledge that Kung-tsze 


was a great Sage. 
While, if I am correct, the task of our missionaries among Confuci- 
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anists is to guide the people one step higher, the task of our missionaries 
among Buddhists, on the other hand, is a very different one, it seems 
tome. Buddhism is a reflective religion, and suits mature men best. 
But those nations that are Buddhists to-day are very young peoples, 
and have accepted Buddhism prematurely, it seems to me. If this be 
true, the task of our missionaries in Buddhistic countries would be to 
rejuvenate the people, to instill into them the spirit of the religion of 
adolescence. But our missionaries should neyer try to uproot Bud- 


dhism anywhere, or to make its adherents disloyal to their great teacher ~ 


Gotama whose example and teaching have been to them of so much 
help. 

Finally, as to the Vedanta philosophy, its adherents are probably 
relatively few in number. The great majority of the people of India 
are polytheists. And all that has been said concerning missionary activ- 
ity among polytheists is as true of the Hindoos as of the negroes of 
Africa. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I wish to repeat here once more 
that I do not mean that our missionaries should preach Mohammedan- 
nism to the fetich worshippers and polytheists of Africa and of India, 
and that they should teach Confucianism to Mohammedans. I merely 
suggest that, to my mind, they will have to preach something very 
much like Mohammedanism to fetich worshippers and polytheists, and 
something very much like Confucianism to Mohammedans, if they de- 
sire to elevate these people. Our missionaries will have to build upon 
the moral and religious condition of these people as a foundation. In- 
stead of preaching the religion of Jesus to fetich worshippers and poly- 
theists as well as to Mohammedans, our missionaries would better try 
first to inculeate such thoughts and sentiments of the Old Testament 
religion on these people as the latter are capable of assimilating, it seems 
tome. But they should, of course, do everything in the spirit of Jesus. 

I shall close what I have to say.concerning missions by making the 
following general remarks on the attitude which our future missionaries 
will have to assume towards the non-Christian religions. 

1. They will treat all non-Christian religions with sympathy and 
with respect. They will sympathize with other religions in spite of 
their corruptions. Paul is a model of what a missionary ought to be. 

2. They will thoroughly know the religion of the non-Christian 
country to which they go. If that religion possesses Sacred Books, 
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they will be familiar with these books, at least with a translation of 
them. : 

3. . They will be accustomed to the idea that non-Christians may 
become followers of Jesus, and yet remain Mohammedans, Confucian- 
ists, or Buddhists, in all essentials. 

4. They will not present any dogmatic form of Christianity to 
non-Christians, but will dwell much on the ethics of Jesus. They will 
hold up the character of Jesus as the highest ideal of life that the world 
has seen, and will try to breathe into the non-Christian religions his 
spirit. 

It may be said that the best missionaries of to-day do all these 
things. That may be so. ButI trust the time will soon come when 
such an attitude towards the non-Christian religions will be, not the 
exception, but the rule. 

I have said that people may be Mohammedans, Confucianists, or 
Buddhists, and followers of Jesus at the same time. Indeed, the 
human soul is large enough to hold side by side the essentials of all of 
these and of many other religions. And we actually do hold the essen- 
tials of many religions side by side. Thus the thought of self-culture 
may possess our soul at one moment, as it possesses the soul of the 
Buddhist, while altruism and unselfish love may actuate our soul at 
another moment, as they actuate the soul of the true follower of Jesus. 
Again, at one moment we may worship a personal God who is a King, 
as does the Mohammedan and the Jew; at another moment we may 
strongly believe in the reign of law, as does the Buddhist; at still an- 
other moment we may as strongly believe in One Divine Essence, as 
does the Vedantist; while, all the time, we believe in a divine Father, 
as does the true follower of Jesus. And yet we may still be nature 
worshippers, and even discover that we are fetich worshippers still to 
some extent. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND OF THE PASSION 
VERSUS THE JESUS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 


I. Jesus is most widely known as the man of the cross. In hun- 
dreds of the more ignorant and backward communities of Christendom, 
as Mr. Fielding Hall has shown with some detail, where very little is 
known of his teachings, his character, or the events of his life, the cru- 
cifix is found and revered. Men, women, and children who cannot read 
regard it with reverence and often ascribe to it supernal properties and 
magical efficiency. In Catholic lands fragments of the true cross are 
more widely disseminated than any other relic. In all Christian centu- 
ries the story of the cross has been the great theme of preaching, the 
centre of sacred ceremonies and the most effective propaedeutic in all 
the repertory of mission methods among pagans. ‘This is thus the 
deepest and most widespread of all the impressions that Christendom 
has made upon the human heart. In no other religion has the death of 
the Founder had such prominence and efficiency. The natural, objec- 
tive, sensuous impressions which each of the events of passion week 
was calculated to make upon the mind and heart of the observer have 
been wrought out with great detail in descriptive preaching, in narra- 
tive, tradition and art, every incident amplified and filled out so that 
the story of the last stages of Jesus’ life constitutes the world’s great 
masterpiece of pathos. It would be hard even for creative genius to 
add new elements to the story that could materially increase the mor- 
dant effects of this train of events which have so burned and eaten into 
the very soul of believers. Many causes have lately made us negligent 
or forgetful of this fact. Critical studies that enlist the intellect, phi- 
losophy which neglects sensuous facts for metaphysical meanings and 
interprets events as symbols, and perhaps, especially, theology which 
has always tended to volatilize the full humanity of Jesus and thus 
make the incarnation of none effect, the refinement of modern nerves 
that shrink from the contemplation of physical anguish, the perfervid 
zeal that can never wait to let humanity have its natural effects before 
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insisting that the man Jesus is also Very God of Very God, and thus 
giving the biography of Jesus an inexpugnable, docetic enervation :— 
all these have conspired to rob the story of his death of its pristine hold 
upon the heart and make it seem hollow and falsetto. Thus these in- 
fluences tend to take away his Lord from the average Christian, and 
especially from the young, and to abate the original power of the plain 
record. 

Neither Greek tragedy nor modern history or romance can parallel 
the «‘ descending incongruity ’’ of the decline of Jesus’ fortunes from 
the three great achievements of his soul (the triple conviction that he 
was the Jewish Messiah, the Son of God, and the Founder of a new 
kingdom), to the anguish in his own and the utter despair in the hearts 
of his friends at his death and burial. The faltering, but finally reso- 
lute, determination to go to Jerusalem, the necessity of which may have 
loomed up in his soul like an apparition of fate, the prospect of death 
thrice foretold, the entrance into Jerusalem perhaps more ostentatiously 
than even his courageous heart really sanctioned, the conspiracy of the 
rulers, the supper at Bethany, the Passover, the treachery of Judas, the 
prayers in Gethsemane while thrice the disciples slept, the advent of the 
soldiers, the kiss of betrayal, the hearing before Caiphas, Peter’s denial 
thrice, his muteness while he was buffeted, mocked, smitten and spat 
upon, Pilate’s more judicial attitude of mind, his silence before Herod, 
the gorgeous and scarlet robe and crown of thorns with the reed, ironi- 
cally suggesting a kingship neither of this world or any other, the 
release of Barrabas, the scourging, the invocation of his blood upon his 
accusers’ heads, the death of Judas, the cowardly flight of every disci- 
ple, the cross-bearing with Simon, the woe of the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, the vinegar and gall, the parting of the garments, the mocking 
inscriptions and taunts to come down and rule, the penitent thief, the 
mother, aunt and the two Marys, alone faithful to the end, which to a 
recent French writer suggests a pathetic romance never written, the 
agonizing cry of being forsaken as his supreme conviction of sonship 
seemed to be shaken, the earthquake, the spear, and finally the tomb, 
sealed and guarded :—all these events copiously amplified in detail, set 
in scene by the most realistic imagination, every item made a theme of 
meditation until it stood out with an almost scarifying and sometimes 
actually stigmatic effect in the psychophysic organism of the believer, 
appeal as nothing else has ever done to the sentiments of sympathy and 
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pity, the foundations of which strike to the very roots of man’s grega- 
rious nature. 

It would be an interesting, although perhaps too great to be a prac- 
tical, task to mosaic together, the history of the effects of which these 
events, regarded as purely historical and pragmatic, have wrought in 
the soul. Every station of the cross, and many apocryphal instances as 
well as everything told in the Gospels, has been focused on as a special 
theme of meditation, a basis of exhoriation as typical of larger and 
back-lying meaning, and believers have sought closer unity with their 
Saviour by reiterated, prolonged, agonizing efforts intensified by fast- 
ing, vigils, and solitude remote from the haunts of men, etc., to actu- 
ally visualize the facts as if they had been eye witnesses to it all, have 
sought to put themselves in Jesus’ place at every stage and realize how 
the stripes, thorns, nails and spear would feel. Pious exercises have 
been developed and assigned peculiar saving efficacy, and fanatics have 
even sought to subject themselves to some of these tortures, even the 
cross itself, or to make single items in this train of suffering live again 
in their own person. Those who have felt themselves failures, been 
deserted, suffered from cumulative disasters, from insults, or have 
known the pangs of injustice, have brought their own experiences to 
bear to aid them in realizing the anguish of Jesus. Cults and sects 
have arisen to bring out in full relief special elements in this the world’s 
most pathetogenic train of events. 

Perhaps only those who have made special studies in this field real- 
ize how effective every item of this galaxy of incitations to pathos still 
is in the young in whom it often becomes a highly specialized pity fetich. 
Some illustrate this propensity of sympathy to focus by regarding the 
betrayal by a kiss as the acme of the tragedy. Others feel a lump in 
the throat or sob at the prayer, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.’’ Others have 
physical symptoms at the thought of the flesh torn and bruised by the 
scourge. And so the commendation of his mother to the care of the be- 
loved disciple, his meeting with her on the way to Calvary, the strip- 
ping of the garments, the three falls under the cross, the Veronica. 
handkerchief, the silence and passivity of Jesus before Herod, the scar- 
let robe, the awful invocation by the Jews of his blood upon themselves 
and their posterity :—each of these may be, has been, and still is almost 
maddening or may bring tears, heart-ache, limpness, clenching of the 
hands, breaking of the voice, constriction in the chest, weakness of 
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knees, involuntary groaning or sighing, or even shrieking, the haunting 
and persistent sense of helplessness and depression, waves of flushing 
or chill, and other vasomotor effects. I have collected many instances 
of this potent contagion of emotion which may seem to some almost in- 
eredible,! but the number and character of which places them beyond 
all doubt. A man, now forty, from the age of about fifteen used to 
find the place exactly in the centre of the palm of his own hand where 
the nails went in. He was later wounded very near this spot and this 
experience, in his own language, ‘‘ brought him to Jesus.’’ Others 
press nails against their own hands, though rarely deep enough to bring 
blood, in order to realize more acutely the pangs of the cross. Many 
developed very exact ideas of the kind of nails. They are, for instance, 
tenpenny nails, blunt at the point, square, sharp, or rusty. For some 
the very sound of the word nails seems cruel and causes a nervous 
shudder. A few cannot help thinking upon them so intently that they 
have subjective sensations in the hands. A few on seeing nails that 
look antique feel pains in the hands from the strength of their imagina- 
tion and are on the way to stigmatization. Others muse on how they 
were driven in, the heads, for instance, hammered down a little into the 
flesh causing needless pain, and how the last blow broke the skin as it 
rolled over between the hammer and the nail and spattered the blood drops 
that oozed out. Other nervous children shudder in thinking how the 
first blows would squeach and creak before the nails would go through 
the flesh, or reflect on whether the larger uails that went into the feet 
would come out in front of the heel to help support the weight. Of 
all the items in my collections the nails lead in this kind of efficacy. 
The scourging, thorns, spear and other tactile or haptic sensations come 
next. The spear, for instance, is often vividly imaged as dull or blunt, 
with the haft a little larger than the head, or barbed so that the pain of 
withdrawal was greater than that of thrust. One, in church, presses 
her hand against the lower rib to feel more vividly the spot pierced by 
the spear sometimes till it hurts. Some conceive it thrust with such 
malice that it penetrated the body and went well into the wood of the 
cross. In the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play the most pathetic moment 
is usually when the spear seems to enter the side of Jesus. A tinselled 
point is really pushed back by a spring into the haft causing the red 
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ink used for blood to spurt out. One mature observer had seen this 
four times and had inspected the apparatus but loved to feel the sob 
rising and to wipe his eyes. We must reserve for publication else- 
where fuller details of this propensity of the youthful soul to sensualize 
the physical suffering of the Passion and to make it not merely a 
graphic or dramatic presentation but a personal experience. All this 
shows us again how perhaps nothing in any of the old dramatic unities 
is so calculated to bring out every strong and deep tone in all the 
shades and degrees of pity that can wring the heart. Were the whole 
story the creation of some sublime artistic genius, master in all the 
resources of esthetics, or were it the slow evolution of the race soul, 
it would incite amazement and reverence for the faculties that could 
create such a masterpiece. 

Pity fetiches seem to be as real as the love fetiches, now so well 
recognized, but their causation is quite different. The very young can- 
not pity intensely because they have not had sufficient experience in 
suffering or in fear. Defectives are lacking in sympathy partly, at 
least, because they are insensitive, analgesic, and more or less disvul- 
nerable. In general the average man pities for pains he has felt him- 
self or, in a secondary way, for those he fears. Thus, we come to pity 
in others evils which we have experienced, or to which we feel our- 
selves liable. It is, therefore, because we have suffered or feared in 
spots as it were that sympathy is not properly distributed but, like pho- 
bias, tends to focalization. Plato held that a good physician must 
have had experience with disease in his own person to know how it 
feels and to take his patient’s point of view. Hence, the young, whose 
lives have been so sheltered, and the rich reared in luxury, who can so 
imperfectly pity the poor, cannot rightly distribute their sympathy. 
Hence, too, where it is felt it is prone to be over intense. Only genius, 
in which the highest powers of imagination are developed, is able, with 
little or no experience with woe, to feel what a recent writer makes its 
chief characteristic,—the pathos of resonance. 

Sympathy, too, begins at home with a few friends or loved ones — 
and irradiates to those remote in time, place or associations slowly and, 
in a sense, inversely as the square of the distance. It is intensified by 
physical beauty, by every personal charm and grace of disposition and 
every gift that provokes admiration. Perhaps this element was a part of 
the magnetism that drew the friends of Jesus to him. Instead of ema- 
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ciation and ugliness, which art has sometimes assumed for him and 
which the friends of Socrates doubtless magnified to bring out in 
stronger relief the beauties of his soul, his nature may have been at 
once so commanding and attractive as to give him that rare prestige 
which often comes from this source. Again, spring suggests life as 
autumn does death. With this the cult of Balder and of Apollo has 
always been very intimately merged. The heart expands and feels far 
more keenly. Again, Jesus was young and cut off in the height of his 
promise with a work of incalculable magnitude but just begun, so that 
we have here the keen pathos of unrealized hope. For the old, who 
have lived out a fully rounded life to the end, who have finished their 
work, who fortify themselves by thoughts of their good deeds, perhaps 
now even by Weissmannism which has sources of consolation not yet 
utilized, who have risen to the largest ideas and in so doing are deindi- 
vidualizing themselves and dying the death of Platonic philosophers in 
whom the great Biologos has accomplished its work of involution, who 
have beat the masterly retreat that can make old age glorious, who are sur- 
rounded by friends—even under these circumstances death, with its 
horrid accompaniments of pallor, weakness, perhaps unconsciousness, 
the sweat, agony, rattle, and final cessation of breath, rigidity, cold- 
ness and decomposition, is the king of terrors for all who witness it. But 
for those cut off prematurely, with the gifts and possibilities of rich lives 
undeveloped, it is incalculably more ghastly and horrid. Again, inno- 
cence and non-resistance intensify the pathos of it. I have myself in 
my study of pity witnessed two hangings of criminals, both of whom 
had committed crimes so namelessly horrible that the indignation of 
communities was aroused to a high pitch. One managed to meet death 
with some repose and the other struggled insanely, but even here strong 
men fainted or grew sick and withdrew. Resentment for the moment, 
at least, seemed swallowed up in pity for those suffering what has 
always been for man his supreme dread. But for one with no fault or 
crime to die with every mental and physical torture which he might 
have eseaped, and to accept it all with equanimity, and especially when 
his great sacrifice was for the weal of others, must have aroused in the 
faithful few that witnessed it emotions of a kind and intensity very 
rarely felt in the human soul and which art and literature are powerless 
to describe. Justice seemed dethroned, and the resentment against even 
the race that caused this tragedy has ever since been deep, persistent, 
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and widespread, blind and unreasoning as it is. All these considera- 
tions have been developed and dwelt upon in Christian cults that have 
in every way sought to magnify their great natural impressiveness on 
the theory that every man had sin enough in his own soul to merit all 
this agony himself and that, by vicariously following the way of the 
cross as far as imagination and tender-heartedness, goaded on by every 
provocative could go, the heart could be cleansed of sin, and because 
there was saving virtue in feeling anew all these wounds of Jesus. 

In the story of the Passion, as interpreted in Christendom, Jesus is 
often placed in the attitude of craving sympathy. He made no sub- 
lime Promethean resistance against the will of heaven, attempted no 
heroics or even a Socratic apology, but bowed to the divine will, fate, 
or kismet with utter submission, with a passivity that was more femi- 
nine than masculine. He seems to have desired to excite compassion 
and would have his followers die with him and rehearse all his litany of 
woe to make their self-abandonment complete. Hartmann has given us a 
new and deeper, if also somewhat grotesque, glorification of pity in his 
theory that the absolute before all the worlds were, was suffering intol- 
erable pain and that their creation was like an eruption that ‘‘ amelio- 
rated His negative eudaemonism’’ and insists that the highest of all 
motives to virtue is to pity divinity, and thus to hasten on by a new 
motivation to morals and good works his ultimate relief from transcend- 
ental pain and redemption. 

On the other hand familiarity always tends to blunt the effects of 
this sentiment. Our returns abound in expressions of regret and self 
reproach that the whole story of Jesus’ sufferings is now heard with in- 
difference. Many think they are growing hardened, grieving the spirit, 
fear they are losing belief or backsliding, growing stagnant, find they 
pity saints, contemporaries, characters in romance or even suffering 
animals, more than they can Jesus, or perhaps think this is all because 
their sympathy has been overdone, forced, or premature. 

Moreover, there is much in modern life to discourage pity, the 
pleasure field has widened so rapidly with growing civilization and com- 
fort and immunity to want. Aristotle must have had what seems to 
us a strange dread of the over-mastering power of pity for which he 
thought it necessary to find in the drama or in art a method of purga- 
tion by his well-known theory of catharsis or psychic vaccination, or 
setting a back fire. Spinoza thought it an unworthy sentiment wher. 
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ever it did not prompt action for relief. Story readers, who are so in- 
ebriated by woe that it becomes an obsession, who implore romancers 
not to let their heroes die or suffer, are, if this be true, marked with 
the stigmata of degeneration. Darwinism comforts us by the doctrine 
that, although the majority of known species and animals perish in 
pain, itis on the whole the best that survive. Nietzsche excoriates 
those who pity, and his Zarathustra denounces all who either crave or 
indulge in this sentiment as hysterical. For him, as for the stoics, the 
sage would blush to be pitied or to pity and he finds here a pathogenic 
element in Christianity and calls Jesus an amiable and neurotic degen- 
erate. 

Profundly as we dissent from this view, this is not the place to dis- 
cuss the normality of the sentiment of pity, but only its power and 
wide prevalence. For Christendom it was a unique moment when the 
body of Jesus was wrapped in clean, fine linen with Nicodemus’s ‘‘mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes about a hundred pounds weight,’’ placed in a 
new sepulchre hewn in a rock, sealed up with a stone and guarded by 
a watch. As to the state of mind of his friends and disciples during 
these three days, and especially on the J ewish Sabbath which inter- 
vened, we know nothing whatever, for the record is an utter blank. 
Peter, the rock, had shown himself a vociferous, triple perjurer, and 
the disciples seemed to have been skulking fugitives seeking their per- 
sonal safety. Many must have felt their hero to be of clay, either an 
impostor or a foolish dreamer. That they thought that this was the 
end of him on this earth is plain, for when told that he was risen these 
<< words seemed to them as idle tales and they believed them not.”’ 
‘<As yet they knew not of the scripture that he must rise again from 
the dead.” «And they, when they had heard that he was alive and been 
seen of her, believed not.’’ The Jewish belief that righteousness was 
rewarded and evil punished here, which was so persistent in the minds 
of the disciples, must have wrought great disenchantment. When 
Rome, the hope of the world, was falling, we read tbat at the death of 
Otho, the Good, many slew themselves from sheer pity. The logic of 
pessimism or stoicism, must have made suicide the theme of every philo- 
sophic mind under those circumstances, for the last spark of hope had 
gone out in utter darkness. Only the lust of life in youth (Klein 
thinks the average age of the disciples was but little over twenty) must 
have sustained them. What if he had lain in the grave a month, year, 
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decade, century, and then arisen gloriously, or perhaps, when all who 
knew him were dead? The grief, humiliation, sleeplessness, must 
have made this a nadir of despair for them all. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to conjecture what would have occurred had there been no sequel. 
His followers had no possible scource of hope or consolation in their 
anguish. Everything that had begun to germinate in their souls dur- 
ing the years of intercourse with their master must be left to die or be 
actively exterminated. The powers of darkness seemed to be at the 
helm. The world was a ‘‘ City of Dreadful Night’’ and with the great 
Companion’s shameful and miserable death a pall shrouded the earth 
and left his friends a prey to nameless fears. Grief at his loss, the 
pathos of his suffering, mortification at their own misguidance, strug- 
gled together in their souls, or perhaps left them stunned so that when 
they found their bearings they must strike out a new plan of life. 
It might be wisest to live for the day and hour, and worship the blind 
power of wrong or fate on the throne of an anti-moral universe. Thus, 
in their agony they, too, in a figurative sense, descended into hell, 
tasted all the spiritual torments it could inflict, and touched the pro- 
foundest depths of disphoria. Moreover, all their personal and racial 
ideas and beliefs in a transcendent world of rewards and punishments 
lay in ruins. If there had been anything in man really worth while 
that could survive death, he who was so solemnly pledged to do so 
must come back or, at least, give some sign of post mortem survival. 
This he failed to do and nothing remained of him but a corpse doomed 
to moulder and the aching recollections that clutched their hearts. This 
life must be the be-all and death the end-all and every man only awaits 
like the brutes the inevitable hour of total engulfment in the grave. 
Man is a fleeting pillar of dust thrown up by a rude whilwind. Even 
their bitter-sweet memories of him would soon be swallowed up in oblivion. 
Perhaps the thoughts of different individuals drifted in all these dif- 
ferent ways. Some may have lapsed to resentment and indignation 
that their hopes and endeavors had been thus bankrupted. Such, at 
least, is the psychological appreciation of such an historic situation. 
There was no comfort from the psychic law that the healthy soul by its 
very nature cannot remain very long in a state of extreme depression 
but must react toward some more exalted state, so that the entire moral, 
social, religious world which was wrecked and reduced back to Chaos, 
for them must be built up again in some form or else they must suc- 
cumb to the grim logic of miserabilism. 
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II. But now from this direst of extremities came the great reaction, 
the pivot of history for Christendom, which made the grave of the old 
world the cradle of a new one. Although there may have been watches 
and vigils, there is no recorded eye witness of the resurrection. The 
first news of the empty tomb was brought by Mary the Mother, Mary 
the Magdalene, who, it is often conjectured, had fallen in love with 
Jesus, or both of them, so that, as Renan says, the first promulgator, 
announcer, preacher of the gospel of glad tidings was woman who, in 
this office, followed the directions of an angel with fear and trembling. 
The news, according to the record, was, at least, received with every 
indication of incredulity and skepticism as ‘idle tales.’’ The sight of 
the vacant tomb and even the first parusia were unconvincing. If it 
was not a hallucination or a theft of the body, a dream or a fiction, 
conviction, at any rate, began at a faint suggestive stage and we have 
few details of how it passed up the long scale of probabilities till it, 
reached a cataleptic certainty. The epochful fact, however, is that the 
certainty of it soon became so intense and peculiar that it needed, if it 
did not create, faith as a new faculty. Thus the resurrection soon be- 
came the chief affirmation and source of power of Christendom, the key 
to the right understanding of the entire apostolic and even patristic 
period. ‘If Christ is not risen our faith is vain.” Many other faiths 
had held to a future life, but all with far fainter certainty. It was 
better, thought Homer, to live the life of a common man than reign in 
the kingdom of the dead where all was pallid and unreal. Henceforth 
the belief in another life, of which the resurrection was the object les- 
son and proof, became the mainspring of activity. As faith became 
- absolute Jesus was chiefly known as the death killer, the first fruits of 
them that slept, the one who had removed the sting of death and caused 
it to be swallowed up in victory. Although he came back weak and 
exhausted, it was as a conqueror, and death-exterminator was his chief 
epithet. Not only this, but he had raised others, and more yet, had 
gone to Hades and vanquished the ruler of death and sin. The power 
of the resurrection was the chief theme of the first preaching. He had 
bearded the king of terrors and burst the bars of the tomb. Tertullian 
compares him to a pheenix rising from his own ashes. Thomas had 
actually felt the body and its wounds and five hundred at once had seen 
it, and after the ascension the abode of the dead was upward. The 
present world is mean, life is short and squalid, and earth made per- 
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haps by a vicious demiurge, as the Marcian heresy later taught. Thus, 
it was not strange that the first book of the New Testament to be writ- 
ten was a revelation or apocalypse of a higher world order, describing a 
new Jerusalem in which were all the treasures which the heart held 
dear. Its architecture was elaborate and gorgeous, and slowly not only 
its details but those of Tartarus and Purgatory grew to Dantesque viv- 
idness. This world was eclipsed by the other. It would burn but 
all things worth saving were in the great beyond. Just as Alaric 
destroyed Rome and the hope of the world for man as a political animal, 
Augustine described the City of God, and the church inherited the 
forms and ambitions of the Roman state. 

The world had been ruled by fear and the greatest of all the fears 
is that of death. To be relieved of this and all so suddenly (for it was 
barely fifty days from Calvary to Pentecost), caused, as was most natural, 
an outburst of unbounded enthusiasm that in some temperaments 
amounted almost to delirium. Men chanted, raved, spoke in unknown 
tongues, prophesied, gazed up into heaven all day, longed for vision, 
with a real parusiamania, straining to grasp the momentous fact that 
death was swallowed up in victory, that its incubus and awful inhibi- 
tion was removed, so that every human faculty let itself go with aban- 
don to excesses often riotous. Men babbled as if drunk with new wine, 
were erethic and beside themselves. There were new ideas of inspira- 
tion, and belief in possession, until they had to exhort each other to 
test spirits by every criterion. So widespread and intense was this 
tendency that it was necessary to make strenuous efforts and adopt 
stern measures to come back to sanity and reality and prove all spirits. 
The normative form of this outburst of enthusiasm was the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost selectively evolved. Thus, to save the nascent church 
from inebriation from its great joy, it was necessary to turn attention 
to practical efforts: hence, preaching, proclaiming the good news and 
making propaganda was the first mundane direction of the new life.! 

The attitude towards spirits Weinel calls «‘the most essential pos- 
session of the innermost personal life of primitive Christendom,’’ and 
shows how the ideas of the Holy Spirit developed out the intense mul- 
tifarious spiritism that long ruled. Powers of evil had made themselves 
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felt even in the temptation of Jesus. They inspired all evil and gave 
doubt. Thus, behind the world were mighty invisible personal influ- 
ences well organized, leagued and graded, and Jesus had conquered the 
ministers of evil and brought the Holy Ghost which conquered hate, 
consoled, guided into truth, gave certainty and could make all truly 
pneumatic as well as denizens of the higher and only real world. Glos- 
solalia, singing, praying, poetizing, convulsions, narrating words heard 
in ecstacy, inspiring authorship that noted the experiences of trance- 
like states, sometimes even cramps, symbols, acts all supernally moti- 
vated, were slowly subjected to a criticism which, if it limited the 
richness and variety of pneumatic life, slowly came to an increasingly 
normal direction and bestowed gifts essentially good. Pneumatophores 
were inspired to prophecy and virtue by spirits that came from God by 
baptism, laying on of hands, etce.! 

Thus the reality of a psychic far transcending that of a sarcous body 
in importance was slowly established, and all mainly by the resurrection. 
Faith was the organ of things unseen; virtue was other-world conduct. 
This life was mean and transitory. The other world had conquered 
this. All interests here paled in comparison with those of the next 
life. Thus it came to pass that at first believers in the new faith not 
only defied and challenged but often courted and prayed for death. 
They feared they were not worthy of martyrdom and the ten persecu- 
tions from A. D. 64 to 303 gave them abundant opportunity to bear 
witness in this supreme way. The testimony of Tacitus, Pliny, Sue- 
tonius, and Cecilius shows that the Christians early made themselves 
detested as infected with a new malefic superstition aggravated by obsti- 
nacy and contumacy. They were hated not so much because they in- 
jured the business of astrologers, shrine makers, gladiators, and the rest 
as because their faith was not to them one of many, but so exclusive 
and supreme that they would gladly die to advance it. Thus, Jesus’ 
followers soon came to defy, taunt and even woo death. They gloated 
over the details of the charnel-house and worms. They lived in tombs, 
and developed the catacombs, those of Rome having 400 miles of pass- 
ages. Tertullian said all Christians should die the death of martyrs at 
the end. Those who died with Him would rise with Him. Martyr- 
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dom was a prize, a great treasure, an honor, a kind of diploma summa 
cum laudi, and death was despised, fled to; it was the muse that in- 
spired to great deeds. Its worst forms were no longer hated but pre- 
ferred. It was no mere thanatopsis or dreamy contemplation of 
euthanasia, but to achieve a glorious death was the goal which many 
attained of whom we know nothing else. Often men and tender 
women agonized as to whether they were worthy of the honor of the 
most horrid forms of death. Thus, the newly discovered continent 
seemed infinitely fairer, more lasting, more charming, than the old hated 
world of sense and the great enemy was met no longer with stoic apathy 
but was coveted and craved. It was the essential part of man that 
survived, the only thing of moment, when the veil of the body was 
sloughed off. The soul was no longer regarded as a mere harmony, a 
vapor liable to be blown away if one died on a windy day, but as the 
very man himself. Besides the mortal part there was the spiritual body 
which went to the home of souls. Thus, the psychology of the early 


Christians was not without a soul. It was no mere parallelism but was . 


instinct with futurity and so protensive withal that agnosticism had no 
place. 

Just as sense is the organ of the physical world so faith is the inner 
sensory of the true soul world. It was indeed the very substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. The Holy Ghost, 
which was its supreme manifestation, was a new muse and organ of com- 
munication with the next world, and so superior to the lower faculties of 
sense and reason which were despised as filthy rags, just as the moral- 
ity of this world was regarded from the standpoint of supermundane 
morals. Thus ideals became more real than facts; the visible church 
was plastic to, and moulded by, the invisible church. The laws of this 
world differ from that of the new and higher one now revealed. The 
two world orders collide, and what seems miraculous here is natural 
there because the lower must give way to the higher. This earth was 
given over to evil and to destruction. Worship was the purest other 
world conduct, the avocation of heaven. No real evil could, indeed, 
befall a good man, living or dead, if he is good in this sense. 

No wonder, therefore, that this evangel of a new impending king- 
dom and dispensation was heralded by a kind of hurrah preaching. 
The church is the best image of heaven and suggestive of it. It is the 
anteroom through which all must pass to arrive there. Individuality 
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was given an intensification immeasurable, unprecedented, and of tran- 
scendent value. In this new dualism the Jehnseites was so superior to 
the Diesseits that all the scales of value were reversed, and all the 
troubles, disorders, and ruinations of the period impelled the soul to 
fly to, and live by, anticipation in its home above. Cyprian has some 
almost fulsome encomiums upon martyrdom which Cruttwell! blindly 
calls ‘‘a strange symptom of that unhappy age.’’ It was really the 
most natural and inevitable result of a fixed and literal belief in the 
resurrection and all that it implied. The passionate thirst for martyrdom 
made it thought by many the very best gift they could render to God 
and they went far out of their way to provoke it. Men rushed to death 
with a cheer which to the Romans seemed a blind fanaticism because 
they could not understand it to be anything but sheer obstinacy that 
men would refuse to cry ‘‘ Lord Cesar,’’ or burn a grain of frankin- 
cense on the altar. Tertullian praises martyrdom as a second baptism 
in blood with very peculiar power to wash away post-baptismal guilt 
otherwise very hard to remove. He even lays down what might almost 
be called rules of etiquette for martyrs who must not shriek when wild 
beasts come upon them, etc. He exhorts men to be witnesses, thus 
praising those blessed ones who, crouching in gloomy prisons, await 
the martyr’s crown. Even to Clement, who is a little more unsympa- 
thetic with this passion or mania, a martyr was a confessor. 

III. Thus within the space of three days or at most some fifty days 
from Calvary to Pentecost, we have a great tide from the nadir of 
depression to the zenith of euphoria. The catabasis of humiliation, 
shame and suffering was followed by the anabasis of exaltation, glory 
and resurrection. Never was there such an ebb from the depths to the 
heights of human experience in its fluctuations between its two great 
poles of pleasure and pain. Even Jesus’ earthly life had two sides, 
well illustrated by the two works of Wuensche,? in one of which he is 
described as suffering, solitary, misunderstood by his mother ever after 
his first visit to the temple, by his contemporaries and even his chosen 
disciples, and in the other as jubilant and triumphant. The soul is 
normally poised between these extremes and when the balance is lost in 
either direction tends to react toward the other. The high hopes of years 
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in the breasts of the disciples could not be permanently crushed by one 
series of calamities, however appalling, and any objective intimation of 
resurgence would be reinforced by this psychodynamic principle. Ever 
since Magnan’s important studies in psychiatry, some fifteen years since, 
alienists are increasingly prone to lay stress upon depressive or melan- 
choliac as contrasted with exalted states of consciousness, as succeeding 
each other in the so-called cyclic forms of insanity into either one of 
which the patient, after losing the power of reacting to the other, may 
settle with relative permanence. Even moods of joy and sorrow have 
different mental horizons and may take the form of something almost 
like dual personality. The healthy soul, however, is marked by the 
power of resilience, and to explore the possibilities of human experience 
each way, both up and down, gives breadth, range, and in a word, 
humanism. The plastic soul of adolescence is peculiarly prone to oscil- 
late from the pain field to the pleasure field and thereby strengthens 
and tempers itself and insures sanity and poise and makes recovery from 
the vicissitudes of fortune a habit or diathesis. No experience of the 
ordinary individual sounds such extremes of misery and rapture as is 
presented at this epoch. Thus to have fully realized the possibility of 
this great experience cadences the soul, gives it immunity against the 
danger of being overwhelmed by woe or enervated by joy. Having 
been thus seasoned, man is initiated into life and inoculated with sav- 
ing heart-power against all the ills that may befall. For those with 
vitality to react, the greater the depression below the algedonic in- 
difference point, the higher and the easier the ascent above it. To 
be helped by an external norm to this reaction gives temper to the soul, 
and to have suffered and rejoiced vicariously up to the full measure of its 
possibilities is thus the very best initiation into life and the best safe- 
guard against arrest at either extreme point of the pendulum. It is 
thus that the soul expatiates over the widest ranges of human experi- 
ence. The psychologist marvels at and applauds alike the affirmative 
vigor that kept Jesus’ disciples from being so overwhelmed at his death 
that they could not accept and exult in his resurrection, and the tem- 
perance that restrained the exuberant and almost frenzied enthusiasm 
of Pentecost from the sibylline, menadic frenzies that threatened it, 
formulated this exuberance into the doctrines of inspiration and the 
Holy Ghost, checked the impetuous zeal to bear witness by death, and 
diverted all this spring flood of energy to the practical work of preach- 
ing and organizing. Both ways lay danger. 
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Again, death is always hard to conceive of or even to accept as a 
fact. The personality of our friends is a very persistent force and, 
moreover, it is peculiarly difficult to conceive a negation. The reality 
of dead friends is a persistent presence, a momentum which if we close 
our eyes to their vacant places will bring them back. The best explana- 
tion we have of all kinds of funeral ceremonials is that they originated 
at least in large part as modes of bringing home to mourners the fact 
that their friends were really dead and would never be seen more. 
Ghosts haunt relatives if they have not been properly buried, so that 
the last sad rites are to lay spirits by acting upon the survivors’ minds 
so strongly that neither waking nor asleep shall they fail to realize that 
they are no more. Presence at a death bed also impresses the same 
sad fact. The apostles were far away from the cross and the tomb. 
They knew none of them, probably, by sense but only by testimony of 
their Master’s death and burial, so that it is less strange if he appeared 
to them on the ground of his power and triumph in Galilee and amid 
familiar scenes with which they were wont to associate him. They had, 
not seen him dead or dying, and so lacked this corrective of old memo- 
ries, this rectification of old associations. 

Again, strong personalities, especially, die hard to their friends. 
They have filled so large a space in heart, head and will, and the soul so 
abhors this kind-of vacuum made by death that it is almost a part of its 
vis medicatriz naturae to restore the wounded psychic tissue and rein- 
state the loved ones again to life. Those who polarize and give new 
directions to lives, who sustain hope, inspire courage, open vast mental 
vistas, have an inextinguishable post mortem existence for those about 
them, which, in these democratic days when impulse, knowledge, feel- 
ing are stirred by so many persons and are so rarely focused upon one 
life, we hear little of. Hegel and Baur have both insisted that the 
resurrection of Jesus existed essentially in this kind of faith and love 
of the members of his immediate circle. 

Moreover love always predisposes the soul to doubt death. It is 
excited in almost direct proportion to the worth and perdurable reality 
of its object. Affection naturally chooses not the transient and ephem- 
eral, but the abiding; and conversely when it is chosen it generates 
toward its object a sense of permanence and stability. Thus love con- 
quers death. 

Once more, mythopeeic forces preform and predetermine the direc- 
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tion of psychic activities in great crises. Myth abounds in the rescues 
of the souls of the dead from their abodes, and this general restitution 
motive is itself preformed by the change of seasons. As the Aryan 
races penetrated the colder regions, these myths became more real, and 
in Balder’s death and attempted rescue we have the same ground motive 
with many identical psychic elements and effects. Balder was the god 
of summer, who dies in the fall and comes back in the spring, and not 
only the Easter season itself but many of the popular and even church 
ceremonies commemorative of Jesus’ return are borrowed from pagan 
folk-lore and custom. If not in the narrative itself, still in the hold 
which this event has upon the heart of Christendom and in many of our 
reactions to it, there are abundant reverberations of psychoses that long 
antedate Christianity. The psychologist, too, must never forget that the 
human soul in its unconscious ranges, which are so much vaster than 
all that appears in the field of consciousness, often treasures uncomely 
beliefs as blindly as insects cherish their sometimes ugly larve dimly 
feeling their future racial utility. One of the marvels of Christianity 
is that some of its possessions now understood and glowing with light 
were so tenaciously clung to when they seem to us to have been only a 
mouthful of empty phrases, or senseless or absurd rites. Classical leg- 
ends and ceremonials are far more comely. But the soul is far wiser 
and truer than it knows and clung to what concealed worth for itself 
through dark ages and persecutions in a way our philosophy is too small 
to explain and which should forever make us treat even superstition 
and the blindest and narrowest orthodoxies with sympathy and if possi- 
ble with the hebamic art which Socrates praised. 

Psychology does not discuss the historicity of the resurrection as an 
objective fact, but it magnifies the unquestioned belief in it which be- 
came ineluctable and the chief source of power in the early church. Of 
all the possible issues, while Jesus lay in the tomb that were ‘above 
noted, only one was inevitable, and that was that the normal soul 
would react from despair and if it did not find would invent sources of 
consolation. Had the evidence of the resurrection been still less or a 
mere suggestion, there lies in the depths of human nature a power of 
affirmation that would have found some relief and might have given the 
body of faith to even a suggestion. The power of belief without sight 
or any evidence that would satisfy logical criteria was truly and wisely 
praised. This is by no means saying that the soul would have affirmed 
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the resurrection had it not occurred in fact, but it is asserting that the 
nature of both the individual and the folk-soul would strongly tend to 
reenforce any degree of belief in that direction, would find judicial im- 
partiality difficult, and would make every hint and hope a little more 
tangible or emphatic. This view at least gives added dignity to the 
soul, gives it some share in the great crisis of Christendom, endows it 
with greater powers of appreciation of what occurred, and makes historic 
_ events more cognate with its own mythopeic powers, however wide the 
interval between the ability to sympathize with and to create. From 
this point of view, some new light is shed upon the way of salvation. 

Our age has forgotten the power of pathos and of fear. Comfort 
makes selfish and individualism disintegrates the old solidarity of earlier 
primitive communities. In becoming cosmic our sympathy is diluted 
and volatilized and our scholarship has failed to lay due stress upon the 
facts that in early days both Christians and pagans shuddered, groaned, 
and fainted at, were convulsed and torn with inner anguish that racked 
the frame with intense physical symptoms as the story of the cross and 
all that led up to it was vividly depicted for the first time or rehearsed 
in solitary meditation. So, too, learning has been so occupied with the 
spade, with ancient codexes and attempts to reproduce objective facts, 
that we have forgotten those that were inward and temperamental. It is 
increasingly hard for us to put ourselves in the place of simple minds 
before the dawn of science, who were capable of believing literally and 
with such utter abandon that Jesus had arisen, that they could cast off all 
fear of death, who had to be restrained with difficulty from rushing pre- 
cipitately into its arms with joy, and who truly and practically felt as 
even the believer to-day does not and cannot, that the next life was 
infinitely vaster, more real and surer than this. But the inner history 
of Christianity will continue to have a great and aching void until some 
work of psychic reconstruction can be effected here. 

The effects of the belief in the resurrection must at once have given 
a new lustre to Jesus’ life. Every word and incident must have been rein- 
terpreted in the light of the new fame with which he was thus invested. 
It illuminated and transfigured all. Had he been a common, average 
man, everything about his personality would have glowed with new and 
hidden meanings and been invested with mystery and awe. Paul had 
one incalculable advantage over the disciples. His first impressions of 
Jesus were as one who had already arisen and even ascended, and from 
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the apperception point of his glory he studied his life and sayings. His 
own faith and teaching was conditioned upon the resurrection, without 
which all would have been vain. The disciples knew him in the plain, 
prosaic, everday life of humanity. They had talked, walked and ate 
with him and had been his companions by day and night. The text 
shows the difficulty of readjustment of their own personal experiences 
with him to the conceptions of the risen and glorified one. To bring 
unity into their minds they must tend to more or less level down the 
post-mortem to the ante-mortem life, while in Paul the converse process 
of leveling up would occur. In him, faith was all; in them, sight 
dominated. Briggs! even says, illustrating a haunting tendency of 
modern conservatism to make the post and ante-mortem life intussus- 
cept with each other, and on evidence that must forever be more or 
less conjectural. ‘+ We are justified, therefore, in the conclusion that 
we must assign no inconsiderable portion of the teaching of Jesus to 
His appearances after His resurrection. It is upon the experiences of 
these forty days, as much as upon the year and a half of the previous 
ministry of Jesus, that the faith and life of the Apostolic church was 
grounded.’’ We must believe it to be in the highest interests of Chris- 
tianity to admit that the sequel to Jesus’ life stands in some very 
different relation to the religious consciousness from his career before 
death. It appeals to psychic registers, the difference between which is 
somewhat symbolized by those between the ideal and the real or be- 
tween the soul and the body. Supremely precious as is the former and 
indispensable as it is to the soul of the Christian, it is more exalted, 
remote, aloof, superhuman, unincarnate, a middle term between his 
humanity and the pleroma of his fully diplomated divinity. To Paul 
it was all a vision and his own legitimacy was bound up in the differ- 
ences between prosaic, common, sensuous experience and the ecstatic 
state. Both he and the disciples were very conscious of the differences 
between his soul facts and experiences and their sense memories. The 
risen Jesus is a hovering, irridescent reality, to be regarded a little more 
as we ought to regard the supremest and most inspired of all creations 
of art, and is not exalted but in danger of being a little besmirched by 
too much peering criticism as to times and places, which sometimes only 
vulgarize the purely ideal. This it ever was to Paul, because it came 
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to him as a transcendental experience, and it must ever be to us a pre- 
dominantly psychological fact, truer to the nature and needs of the soul 
than to the canons of historical research. Humanity has never dreamed 
of immutating or sympathizing with its risen Jesus as it has so intensely 
done with the Jesus of the passion. Tradition has done little to am- 
plify the very scanty record between the resurrection and the ascension 
by apochraphy and myth, and it has never been a favorite theme of art. 
The risen Jesus did not attract even the disciples, and has always been 
a little uncanny, and repellant and heartless, as if he were coldly dis- 
charging a formal theological function, or were but a mere dogma gal- 
vanized into only the pallid tenuous life of which a dogma is capable. 

One thing, however, is certain, viz., that every degree, even the 
slightest, of increased faith in a future eternal life of rewards and pun- 
ishments for the soul, gives inestimable support to morality. It gives 
hedonism a wider range and makes selfishness transcendent, and in 
some sense intensified. The sage who is supremely bent upon saving 
his own soul, who is assured that this life is only a portal to the next, is 
not merely indifferent to wealth, fame, comfort and a merely worldly pru- 
dence, but regarding death as only disrobing, finds it far easier to die 
than to swerve from his convictions of right. The resurrection established 
the belief in the soul as infinitely more real than the body, not only 
surviving it but relieved and glorified by emancipation from it. Thus 
convinced, the motive of action to save life is reduced to its minimum, 
the supreme fear of death vanishes, and man can live out the impul- 
sions of his inner vocation for their own sake. Of course the lust for ° 
individual survival in the next world is not the highest motive of 
virtue. It is a utilitarian making the best of two worlds instead of 
one. There is a sublime autonomous sense of oughtness in the soul 
that points, like a magnet to the pole, to the destiny of the human race 
and which differs widely from even the highest form of transcendental 
selfishness. This Paul glimpsed when he said that under certain con- 
ditions he might almost wish himself accursed. But by bringing im- 
mortality to light, the soul stood forth revealed, and a utilitarianism for 
its larger life after death was an incalculable gain, the full benefit of 
which, ineffably as it has advanced all good causes in the Christian 
world, is yet far above the level of life which the race has yet attained. 
It gave the greatest transvaluation of all worths and reenforced every 
ethical motive 
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IV. What is belief in the resurrection or what does it involve and 
mean to psychology? The answer is, as questionnaire returns plainly 
show, that it means very different things to different believers whose 
lives seem equally devoted to the master and who have long used the 
same formula or symbol. It is a very complex belief involving often 
elements that are so flagrantly contradictory the one with the other that 
the least self examination of it brings immediate reconstruction with 
the mingled pain and gain so peculiar to religious progress. There are 
archaic but still persistent factors of this belief which popular Christi- 
anity often assumes but which no disciple of Jesus ancient or modern, 
no martyr, no candid professor of theology, or really religious soul ever 
did or can attain, and there are vulgar standards of orthodoxy so crassly 
material and self contradictory that no one, I will not say with mere 
learning or scholorship or with only emotional or rhetorical power, but 
no one who has power of thought or real psychological insight or the 
instinct to organize his own soul coherently or logically, or who keeps 
an intellectual conscience can possibly hold and be a truly honest man. 

(a) The data of our returns may be roughly grouped as follows. 
Many think they believe in it as a literal fact because they have never 
candidly examined the nature of their affirmation of it. This few can 
do and still fewer do. Some fear disillusion or dread the labor of 
reconstruction. As Albertus Magnus and Aquinas carefully reserved 
certain dogma from the sphere of philosophic thought, so this psychic 
process is set apart as too sacred for investigation. (b) Many have 
some degree of faith in too crude a form of it to ever be able to attain 
the full conviction they crave and so are unhappy, halting and praying 
for more faith when they ought to reinterpret it into a form the mature 
modern mind demands. (c) Others think they find aid to their own 
faith by vociferous and dogmatic affirmation of some form of it, or find 
their own belief reenforced by censuring what they deem shortages or 
errors in the belief of others, on psychic laws akin to those which make 
young Mormons, suspected of doubt, reclaimed to faith by being sent 
on missions to preach their doctrines among heretics, and who by be- 
coming advocates instead of judges convert themselves if no others. 
(d) Yet others with and surprisingly often without any knowledge of 
Kant’s critique of the practical reason and its postulates hold to the 
conventional forms of belief because they think its effects on the con- 
duct of thought, life, or both, are a higher criterion or sanction than 
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any which reason can supply. The highest truth is that which works 
supremely well. (e) Many hold to it esthetically. Art has embodied 
it in so many forms that edify and give a true hedonic narcosis and so 
they have grown indifferent to historical validity. It is venerable, hal- 
lowed by association, and a consensus so wide as to be itself sublime, 
and moreover, poetry is often truer than fact. (f) Many think it 
essential for the young, and while they feel that it is outgrown in their 
own experience deem it vital, saving truth for children and youth, to 
the needs of which they subordinate not only their own lives but their 
convictions and find a pedagogic virtue in so doing that they reconcile 
with personal standards by often elaborate accommodation theories. 
(g) Finally a few devout souls, whose private lives are consecrated to 
the imitation of Jesus’ life and who live for good works, distinctly and 
consciously reject all forms of resurrection. Of these, some, chiefly 
women, were shocked to first realize their unbelief and are more assid- 
uous in practicing the Christian graces as if to atone for a defect while 
others, more often men, have found great satisfaction in their eclaircis- 
sement but believe they can do most good by conforming and working 
in the harness of conventionality, or perhaps think this an article of 
faith best left to lapse from the Christian consciousness quietly, as they 
believe it will do. 

These are facts based, to be sure, as yet on only a few score of hon- 
est cases, most of them academic students and all of them more or less 
active church members who desire to lead Christian lives. More data 
are, of course, needed and would no doubt show many new varie- 
ties, and different statistical proportions. That they are typical of the 
present state of mind of thoughtful youth in the church, who are pro- 
verbially the best material for prophecy, there can be doubt. But very 
few if, indeed, any held to a belief in the resurrection that would satisfy 
the conventional standards of orthodoxy in the denomination to which 
they belonged. This shows a wide chasm between the latter and true 
facts of inner religious life. ‘To make new, fresh, close and vital con- 
tact with the better again is, I believe, the most crying need of Christian 
thought to-day. A psychologist must be pardoned if he finds one chief 
cause of this ominous and widening chasm in the astonishing neglect to 
provide for any study of the soul in institutions the business of which is 
to train men for the work of saving it, and in the abstract, speculative 
and antiquated ways of teaching philosophic subjects in institutions for 
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higher education generally. Reserving fuller exposition for later arti- 
cles let us finally glance in a preliminary way at the present status of 
opinion on the subject. 

The passages in the New Testament touching the resurrection are 
individually and collectively, extremely unsatisfactory and contain 
many discrepancies and contradictions. First of all there were as every 
one knows and is, as mentioned above, no recorded eye witnesses of the 
process itself, as there were in the case of Lazarus. We have no 
account of how it occurred. The guards slept, the disciples and all 
fled even before the crucifixion, and the proofs, which appear chronolog- 
gically first, differ in details, such as whether the angel sat, stood, was 
inside or outside of the tomb, etc. The number of parusia, the persons 
to whom he appeared and the places have always been difficult to har- 
monize. The quasi materiality of the risen body, the unforetold and 
unexpected event of his bodily presence, the tardiness of recognition— 
all show us that we are now in a very different position with regard to 
historic reality from that afforded us by the record of the public minis- 
try. Everything is hazy, falsetto, and at every point of course pro- 
foundly different from the kind of evidence that modern- coroners or 
medical boards might furnish. For this reason alone, belief in the res- 
urrection must forever remain a matter of faith or subjective convic- 
tion, and involve more or less of a salto mortale for the modern and 
especially for the scientific mind, and in view of the stupendous nature 
of the fact assumed it must always remain more or less incredible, and 
for every one who accepts it there will forever be a real, though per- 
haps unconscious handicap on the energy of conviction. That the dis- 
ciples and immediate friends of Jesus were convinced that they had seen 
his resurrected personality in some form and that this was a source of 
great reassurance and one of the chief bases of their preaching, and 
gave it its chief momentum, there can be no doubt. It is, however, 
now quite competent to inquire upon what evidence this belief rested. 

A. Elemental as are the considerations involved it will remove a 
great burden and reproach from modern Christian belief for some to 
recognize fully and honestly at the outset that the resurrection cannot 
mean for us to-day the reversal of all the processes of physical death. 
It is a suicidal materialization of religious faith to hold to all that this 
implies. Death means, according to various legal and physiological 
tests and criteria, the cessation of respiration and therefore of oxygena- 
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tion of the blood, and the complete arrest of the action of the heart. 
The nervous system, it is now believed, dies first; the cerebral preced- 
ing the sympathetic. Soon the glands and other tissues follow in an 
order, determined by the nature of the morbific or lethal process. Prod- 
ucts of decomposition accumulate, the blood coagulates from half an 
hour to twelve, depending upon the degree of exhaustion; the muscle 
plasm hardens to cadaveric rigidity; and with the gradual relaxation of 
rigor mortis putrefaction sets in. Before the cooling of the body be- 
gins, very subtle changes occur in its protoplasm which is changed from 
an active state with many elements of its composition unknown to a 
dead state, the constitution of which is now pretty well made out. 
Recent neurological studies indicate momentous changes in the brain 
neurons. Reanimation of a grave corpse after three days would mean 
inversion of all this sequence of processes after they had advanced so 
far that death by every criterion must be pronounced complete. Mod- 
ern definitions and conceptions of death make the idea of revivification 
indefinitely harder than it was before the development of modern physi- 
ology, especially its chemical section. Moreover the modern mind must 
ask what was the condition of the wounds, whether they had cicatrized, 
whether the spilled blood had been restored or there was still extreme 
anemia. Was the weight the same? From the record it appears that 
the risen body was no longer without spot or blemish, but was at least 
scarred. It is no pedantic intrusion but an irresistible query of every 
judicial and especially scientific mind to dwell upon the many details of 
this order, which are here suggested, 

It is no revival of the Humean argument to urge that from the 
nature of both testimony and of miracle, such an one can never be 
really proven, to say that the belief in any such series of reversals of 
the order of nature must forever and by every mind, no matter how 
devout or impassioned the instinct of its belief, remain more or less 
superficially forced or formal. Fervid affirmation of such a faith is an 
act of will rather than of deliberate, deep, and poised intellectual con- 
viction. Its satisfaction and even sublimity is psychologically akin to 
the eredo quia absurdum by which practical faith sometimes loves to stop 
the mouth of reason. It is like the declaration of Mahomet’s successor 
at the door of his tent soon after he breathed his last, that he was not 
dead, or the threat which his visors enforced to decapitate all who dared 
assert that the prophet was no more. Plato’s imagination was crea- 
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tive and vivid enough to describe the reversal of the processes in 
nature’s cycle when the universe in all its processes turned about with 
a shock and revolved the other way, when old men rose out of the dust 
gradually, grew young, and entered again their mothers’ wombs ; but 
Pliny’s philosophy made it a matter of consolation to mourning friends 
that even the gods could never raise the dead. That faith in the res- 
urrection has often taken this monstrous form in crass and literal minds 
there can be no doubt, but a large view of all the Paulean passages in- 
dicate that the sense in which he made the Christian faith vain if Christ 
be not raised is not this. Such a fact so unique and out of relations 
with everything we know must forever be no less antagonistic to the 
higher activities of faith than it is stultifying to science and common 
sense. Even if it has ever had any value, this has ceased to exist for 
modern culture, and it is not only no longer needed but is a grievous 
encumbrance to modern apologetics. An intelligent man who affirms 
that he holds this belief can hardly know what intellectual honesty means. 

B. Another view not unknown in earlier times but favored by 
several of the most careful and conscientious modern christologists is 
that Jesus was not entirely dead, but was revived from some form of 
trance. Paulus suggested that the sponge applied to his lips may have 
contained a narcotic and intimates that when he bowed his head upon 
the cross, he fainted. Yung inclined to the same view. Schleierma- 
cher favored the hypothesis of apparent death. Brehmke thought he 
revived and lived and worked for a quarter of a century later in ob- 
scurity. Pilate seemed astonished that he died so soon. Hengst im- 
agines that he may have revived and prayed among the hills, where he 
led perhaps a kind of prolonged Mahatma life. His own rare healing 
powers, it has been said, may have been. exercised upon himself. He 
was vigorous, endowed with rare vitality and in the prime of life, so 
that he naturally would not succumb easily to death. Moreover the 
body was perfumed, perhaps bandaged and possibly embalmed and 
treated according to the surgical arts of his day. Else why the 100 
pounds of myrrh and aloes in John xix, 39. One tradition reports that 
his feet were not nailed, that the spear wound was low in the thigh, and 
therefore not necessarily fatal. Medical records, to say nothing of the 
traditions of Catholic saints, report cases of actual crucifixion, where 
both hands and feet were pierced from which recovery has been made. 
Modern resuscitation methods, particularly in the case of drowning and 
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the records of the gallows, present authentic cases where life has thus 
been snatched from the very jaws of death in rare ways. The purity 
and sinlessness of his life, it has been said, gave augmented vitality, and 
perhaps the earthquake shocked him back to life. 

The history of human hibernation is a strange chapter but the reality 
of its main facts may be said to have now been proven. Respiration 
and heart action can be almost incredibly reduced beyond the reach of 
the usual methods of detection and subjects can be actually buried and 
aroused again after days and perhaps weeks of a high degree of sus- 
pended animation. In these cases the processes of dissolution, of course, 
do not supervene and there is no death, one factor in the very concep- 
tion of which is the impossibility of restoration to life. Those familiar 
with the strange facts of modern hypnotism, which are accepted by the 
most conservative psychologists, know how far death is sometimes thus 
simulated by its brother sleep. Even the uncontrolled sporadic cases, 
where hysterical subjects have in imagination passed into and long re- 
mained in unconsciousness and perhaps cataleptic states, must be 
weighed if this view is to be seriously dealt with. The soul in this state 
may in vision have visited the abode of the dead and returned with 
strange and vivid dream pictures. All these phenomena are now more 
or less understood. 

If this be the hypothesis here we could partially explain the changed 
appearance of Jesus after this exhausting experience. We should ex- 
pect him to be feeble, anemic, pallid, hungered, a trifle dazed and mys- 
terious to himself and others, instinctively seeking seclusion and rest 
for restoration. He would naturally, even though with great effort, en- 
deavor to see his friends again, even though the effort might prove ex- 
haustive beyond the power of nursing, so that he must lapse back again 
to death indeed. To intimate, as has been done, that death was simu- 
lated in order to be escaped is an extreme hypothesis which has little 
positive evidence to countenance it. It would, however, only be con- 
formable to the promptings of the instinct of love to appear as well and 
strong as one’s condition allowed in the presence of one’s friends. 

If any such hypothesis as this be accepted, it must not be forgotten 
that it is not resurrection in the sense which the church held of old. 
It would remain an illustration of marvellous vitality, but the supersti- 
tions of death have always been such that those, who it is believed thus 
broke away from its close embrace, have always been objects of wonder- 
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ing awe and curiosity rather more than of love, devotion and service. 
Such an event must be regarded as more or less accidental, as suggesting 
at best a being endowed with supernormal viability, able to resist causes 
of death which would effectively overwhelm most men, but it would 
not add any sanction of divine authority, would give no warrant of a 
general and real resurrection of others, but would distinctly rob the 
death on the cross of much of its impressiveness and power. It would 
be no real confirmation of any interpretation of his own prophetic inti- 
mations and is not a factor in the réle of the Jewish Messiah. While 
this view, therefore, is not impossible and can never be absolutely dis- 
proven or proven, it has against it an enormous improbability, and has 
little power of edification. 

C. From the early times of Celsus down to Weisse and even Keim, 
many have held the parusia to be of some higher and more subtleized 
form of corporeity. Each of the Christophanies is held to imply some 
degree of materialization. There was a real presence as the objective 
cause and at the pointe de repére of the vision. From the standpoint of 
this theory, which Venturini has elaborately exploited, the physical 
body is not needed and the grave might have remained either tenanted 
-orempty. It is a heavenly or glorified body or form of objectivity, a 
soul disembodied ‘+ stooping to visibility,’’ or in plain terms a ghost or 
spectre. This theory is not without consonance with some facts of the 
record like the passing through closed doors, sudden appearance and 
vanishing, appearances now in Jerusalem, now in Galilee, difficulty of 
recognition, etc., but hardly comports with eating, touching, speaking 
as Jesus did. Moreover it isa little easier since the work of the Psychic 
Research Society, and the hundreds of cases which Mr. Gurney has col- 
lected, to believe in the possibility of wraiths. Mr. Robert Dale Owen 
long ago described even the feel of ghost’s clothes, which slowly melted 
away in his grasp. We find a few cases too of sensations of the breath 
of spirits from the graveyard upon the cheek. Eating, however, sug- 
gests a kind of reality more nearly approximating matter, while the as- 
cension is hardly more difficult on this theory than levitation. What 
became of the sarcous body and why need it have been removed at all? 

To many this view may have a certain new interest from the recent 
studies of apparitions which have convinced many cultivated minds that 
there may be phantasms of the living or dead, which are invested with 
some form or degree of objectivity and are not wholly subject to the 
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laws of matter. This view has been developed, especially in England, 
by a group of bold spirits whose views are far more definite than those 
of Seydel, Scholten, or Ewald, who held it and have made a future life 
seem more real and true to minds that claim no so-called ‘‘ mediumis- 
tic’ power, or indeed any supernormal faculty. A laborious colligation 
of experiences have erected what is thought to be a formidable presup- 
position in favor of a continuance of individual existence at least in an 
attenuated form, and we have been exhorted by Mr. Myers, the cory- 
pheus of this school, to have more resolute credulity toward the accumu- 
lated and systematically presented new evidence of a physical basis of 
immortality. Appeal is also made to a supernormal faculty of receiving 
personality suggestions, to some kind of rare sensitiveness which Mr. 
Podmore says must be either a vestige of some function of primordial 
organism or else a bud of some powers later to be unfolded. This 
faculty, we are told, may in some way, difficult to characterize because 
of the absence of mundane analogies, become exalted to a hallucinatory 
state, which, however, has a veridical and objective cause. This latter 
is not a common ghost nor an astral body, and indeed no physical pro- 
cess at present known can adequately explain its mode of action. 
Yet in some way the faltering soul of man may be thus brought into 
rapport with forms of individual existence which have survived death 
in a way which gives faith in a future life by actual communication with 
departed acquaintances, and which affords some kind of answer to the 
long and agonizing cry of the soul—if a man die shall he live again? 
If a future life has a high degree of reality and retains any reminiscence 
of its earthly experience, the presumption that it may find some mode 
of revealing its continued existence, weights every die, and where the 
air is murky with superstition and there are fabulists and those who 
strive and hunger for this evidence, it seems strange that at the very 
least in a few unique cases, this passion should not be gratified. The 
fact that this theory seems to modern science stupendous and revolu- 
tionary, that it is hardly susceptible of physical expression but may be 
wrought out in poetic metaphors and has never attained anything like 
true demonstration. 

That those who have struggled to make it apprehensible by theories 
of ether, neuricity, eccentric projection toward some kind of objective 
correspondence, and even the wild intemperance of spiritualists of every 
age and clime, should not blind us to the possibility of some such truth 
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in a world as yet but imperfectly realized and where science is still in 
its infancy and man himself is only in an active developmental stage. 
For those whose minds are not encumbered by critical methods, some 
such hypothesis can readily be developed which affords a satisfaction 
very great and tranquilizing, and it seems indefinitely easier to explain 
the whole class of phenomena by it than to tediously enter upon the 
indirect long circuit methods of critical testing and historic research, 
which is now demanded in this field. 

On the other hand there are some things which it is a virtue to doubt, 
and superstition has no ranker, grosser forms than those due to the at- 
tempts long ago described by Kant to explain the dreams of visionnaires 
by those of metaphysicians while it is impossible to enforce temperance 
of thought upon this subject in the popular religious mind, and while it 
- would be the labors of Hercules over again to drive out from their cover 
in the many and vast fields of hypotheses opened by modern science all 
the traces and forms of these survivals, it is nevertheless necessary to 
say in no less unequivocal terms that here again the probabilities against 
a single isolated occurrence of this nature seem to the natural mind 
almost overwhelming. It is not atall impossible, from the fear ascribed 
to those who saw the risen Jesus and from the characteristics implied in 
these Christophanies, that some of the cited witnesses honestly be- 
lieved that they saw his ghost. Indeed when we consider the frequency 
of such experiences, especially in the cases of great and beloved leaders, 
and the almost universal prevalence of a belief in spectres as objectively 
real, brought out in so admirable and scholarly a manner by H. Weinel, 
it is highly probable that this was was one of the important factors in 
the great and sudden change from extreme depression to extreme joy 
and confidence. Yet still more we must incline to the view that this 
interpretation of real experiences is more plausible for earlier appear- 
ances than the theory of subjective even if revelatory vision. To the 
belief that the ghost of Jesus had actually reappeared, Christianity pro- 
bably owes perhaps no small part of its initial momentum. A credited 
apparition may have had something to do in giving to the early Christ- 
ians and through them to the world, their God. Moreover even if we 
hold them to have been in error in this regard, we must hasten to say 
somewhat as Fairbairn said of the vision theory, that at least it worked 
supremely well. Men may have once believed on superstitious grounds 
on him, whom later the world is coming to adore as divine in a higher 
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sense than they could comprehend, so that we have here only an ex- 
treme illustration of the fact that from age to age the basis and emphasis 
of belief in Jesus has changed, and that he has always occupied in the 
souls of his disciples the highest place which every stage of culture 
could provide. That even superstition was thus made to praise him is 
no derogation of his merit, no stigma upon his character, and should 
cause no abatement of our own trustin him. It was not only necessary 
but inevitable that he should impress those about him with a sense of a 
reality and validity in his own teachings, sentiments and character that 
far transcended their narrow comprehension. One form which the con- 
ceptions of great men then took was that of the superiority, actuality, 
persistence, and power of survival generally of their souls. The ideal 
thus became real, the transcendent imminent, and the plastic, receptive 
power of mind, sense and feeling passed over into the passionate 
enthusiasm of will. The very energy of being which to-day makes a 
popular hero, a leader and compeller of souls, was then wont to be ap- 
preciated and interpreted as control of the powers beyond the grave. 
History cannot be written without recognizing at some of the most 
important crises in human events the power of belief in even the veridi- 
cal nature of dreams. 

While, therefore, for us the spectre theory has little of the power 
which Paul ascribes to the resurrection, it was by no means entirely 
devoid of it in ancient days. It is perhaps also well to reflect that for 
those who still hold any form of the hypothesis of spiritualism, credence 
in the resurrection of Jesus is an easy matter, for it becomes only a 
highly specialized and perhaps uniquely pre-eminent case under a 
general law. Just as the same natural phenomena are interpreted ac- 
cording to radically different theories in different ages, so we have here 
an illustration of the progressive reconstruction of the apperception 
organs in man. 

D. Far more current now is the vision theory which is represented 
in different forms by Spinoza, Strauss, Renan, Seydel, Raville, Fichte, 
Geiger, Noack, Gratz, and others. For some the resurrection is a 
specially inspired vision sent by God. Some, like Fichte, distinguish 
between visions that can and those that cannot be explained, or attempt 
psychological distinctions between imagination, abnormal ecstasy and 
faith ; hint at the possibility of dreaming either by night or by day; dis- 
tinguish between visions that are self-generated, and those due to the 
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contagion of numbers, visions vivid enough to cause complete belief in 
their objective validity and those that bring only partial conviction ; 
expatiate on Paul's diathesis, Peter’s ecstatic experience or discuss the 
extent to which the visionary practices, which Noack suggests even 
Jesus cultivated and which the montanists afterwards unfolded, pre- 
vailed in the apostolic circle before and after Jesus’ death. Renan calls 
Mary a visionary and intimates that in her person a woman became the 
first missionary. There is much consensus of opinion that Paul saw 
visions and if he did not rest his claims to the apostolate upon them, _ 
nevertheless regarded them as in some sense a commission directly 
from Jesus to preach the gospel. 

The discrepancy among different writers in their conception of the 
psychology of vision and the imparity between the different Christoph- 
anies to Paul himself, and between him and those of others, has its 
root perhaps in the fact of the wide variety of experiences, which the 
term vision is used to include. For those who are visually minded, a 
clear belief of thought readily takes the form of an imagery with con- 
tours and even colors. In many perfectly sane persons there are entop- 
tic experiences of visualization that may be so entirely independent of 
the stream of thought as to seem objective, while in other cases they 
give a concreteness to the processes of ideation, almost as vivid as picto- 
rial illustration. Life at twilight and during the night is very different 
from that of the clear day in this respect. In darkness thoughts create 
and project objects that often attain a high degree of objective reality. 
Fechner has well characterized the influence of the nigh-side of life 
upon human conduct, and modern psychology abounds in cases where 
illusions and dream experiences have become definitely incorporated 
into the memory continuum as actually experienced. 

Moreover, intense experiences involving great emotional stress 
always tend to shift the boundaries between the inner and the outer. 
The sensorium may be anemic or congested, and the perturbation of the 
souls of the disciples in those days has not inaptly been compared to 
the resolution of the world back to some primitive cosmic state from 
which it slowly cooled again. Even more frequent than visual is audi- 
tory hallucination and both may be entirely consonant with mental san- 
ity and normality in other respects. Seeing visions has in many persons 
and in many ages been a passion and evolved a very definite cult. 
Many theories of inspiration have had recourse to vision theories. In 
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primitive ages there is no such distinction between illusion and percep- 
tion as we often find in the early stages of neuro-psychic disease. Yet 
the old proverb that seeing is believing has a deep psychological truth. 
Helmholtz has well said that any illusion of sense that is persistently 
repeated is certain in the end to force itself upon the acceptance of the 
mind and with full and inexpugnable conviction. To have actually seen 
the risen Jesus made belief in his power over death and all that it implied 
irresistible, and when reenforced by all the hopes, desires and love of 
his friends would give this faith a momentum not inferior to the 
supreme cataleptic certainty of the stoics and would give their preach- 
ing the impetus of tons instead of pounds. 

Mary’s enthusiastic annunciation of the resurrection must have been 
the gladdest of all gospel good tidings. It was news that must be spread, 
and tongues grew aflame like Jove’s chariot wheels under the impulse to 
spread the greatest and best news ever proclaimed. It was simply tid- 
ings of a momentous and unique message from the future home of all 
men, far higher and farther above all news-mongering than preaching is 
above gossip. Paul underwent a radical reconstruction of standpoint 
and life purpose under its influence, and the supreme duty of all who 
had been clairvoyant and clairaudient to the great parusia was to pro- 
mulgate the great fact, to proclaim it from the housetop, to organize a 
world propaganda of it. The one great fact of the resurrection was the 
central event in all the universe to which everything important that had 
preceded led up, in which it focused, and from which all agencies for 
good in the world must henceforth irradiate. It made the man Jesus, 
the divine Christ. It gave to all his teachings a sanction direct from 
God. It was not only the great attest and credential, authorizing all 
his words and giving the most sublime possible climax to the tragedy of 
his life, but it marked a new era in the relations of this world to the 
supreme author of all being. Thus I opine it did not need, as Keim 
holds, any definite closing of the period of vision or any authorization 
to cease gazing into heaven, to recover self possession, and go to work. 
It was a spontaneous and inevitable passage from a state of convincing 
vision and passionate belief to enthusiastic will, a great psychosis under 
the influence of an unprecedented train of experiences and in an age 
dominated by psychic forces, was never and nowhere, before or since, 
aroused in any such kind and degree. ‘The disciples, at least the dom- 
inant members of their group, had seen and that was enough to hence- 
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forth make them all missionaries, preaching that which had been actu- 
ally seen and heard. 

In fact, Paul’s conception of Christ had very little to do with the 
earthly life of Jesus. So far as modern Christianity is Pauline, it is 
essentially unhistoric so far as both the words and the deeds of Jesus are 
conceined and, indeed, has little connection with the Jesus of the syn- 
optic writers or even with the Johanine Jesus. Paul’s mind was chiefly 
fixed upon the voluntary humiliation of the pre-existent Jesus in 
coming down to earth, taking on the form of man and submitting to 
crucifixion. By this supreme act of renunciation, obedience and love 
he merited and received the reward of resurrection and ascension and 
still greater exaltation at the Father’s right hand than he had before. 
His daily life, walk, and example constituted an otherwise relatively 
insignificant episode in the transcendent being of a pre-existent and 
still more lofty post-existent state Paul praises in many and diverse 
paradoxes the virtue of self-emptying of celestial glory and taking on 
the humiliation of flesh. In this sacrifice and self offering his consent- 
ing to death was involved.! 

Perhaps the world has mistaken a group of psychological experiences 
profound and of supreme historic significance for plain, bald, historic 
fact, but the mistake is of far less practical significance either way than 


1See Die Entstehung der Paulinschen Christologie by Dr. M. Briickner, Strassburg, 
1903, pp. 287, which expresses essentially the thought of the above paragraph and 
urges that Paul had from his youth a very definite idea of a supernatural Jewish 
Messias and that his conversation consisted chiefly in the visual apparition of his 
ideal in a form so like the resurrection Jesus that the two concepts were instantly 
fused. At the same time his ideal was supplemented and enlarged by the kenotic 
idea of the episode of incarnation and higher post-ascensional glory. Thus the 
risen and ascended Jesus of Christendom is the highest idealization of the Jewish 
Messias of Paul’s time which included conflict with, and victory over, demons and 
all the supernal powers of evil but now universalized and freed from Mosaic laws 
and Jewish limitation and given cosmic significance. Briickner does not state but 
very clearly leaves us to infer that had Paul known the historic Jesus it is doubtful 
if this identification with his earlier Messianic ideal would never have occurred. 
Thus Paul sought to convert Gentiles to the most exalted of Jewish ideals but the 
nature and work, which was essentially transcendental and connected with the his- 
toric Jesus only by a vision of identification later confirmed by Jewish metaphysi- 
cal speculation. This noble ideal not only became an apparition but took the form 
of flesh and died to provide a Jewish atonement for Jewish law. This identifica- 
tion is the chief masterpiece of religious genius in the world, and has in many if 
not most respects worked supremely well, although there is as little intussuscep- 


tion between the historic Jesus and the racial ideal as between the parts of the im- 
age of Ezekiel’s image. 
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has been thought. Textual criticism, laborious compilation of contem- 
poraneous allusions, the possible discovery of new manuscripts or 
archeological inscriptions can never make the apologists of the historical 
school the chief authorities for the post mortem appearances of Jesus 
and their verdicts will always remain of limited effect upon the souls of 
believers. But if we insist that this is all at bottom psychology, we 
must candidly admit that we are here in the presence of soul-events, 
which have features that it is hard to parallel in all the records of the 
individual or the collective mind. Psychology with its special sections 
on illusions of perception, on the life of feeling and will, on the indi- 
vidual and the movements of groups and races of men, has yet much to 
learn and is still in its infancy, but it is already big with promise and 
potency of larger and more cogent explanations here, which so far from 
weakening faith will give it both a higher sanction and a larger scope 
with strict conformity to science. 

How much of it all was due to vision and how much to other factors; 
whether some disciples dreamed while others thought of ghosts; espe- 
cially how many parts of objective reality different individuals ascribed 
to their experiences, and just how Paul himself understood his own— 
we can never with certainty know. New books and theories in indefi- 
nite perspective will continue to trim the Christian ship by rolling the 
weight of one or all of these four ballast boxes to starboard or larboard, 
but if anywhere the frank confession of ignoramus, if not of ignorabimus 
is proper, it is here. 

While, then, some forms of belief in the resurrection must be defi- 
nitely abandoned as obstacles to faith, others, not one but several, far 
higher are not only possible but inevitable for every large and positive 
mind, instructed in the nature of the individual and racial soul. They 
neither can nor should yet be formulated with definiteness or finality 
enough to satisfy those who demand rigid dogma or apodeictic demon- 
stration. ‘The character and teaching of Jesus have a supreme and 
independent value of their own and his death will ever work its miracles 
of pathos. These, at least, will remain historic even if the resurrection 
were all dogma. [If all the precious worths that have been made in the 
course of Christian centuries to depend upon the cruder statements of 
the latter as an assumed major premise for innumerable deductions be a 
little imperilled for a time, psychology has within itself possibilities of 
both re-statement of the premise and re-validification of all the values 
hitherto undreamed of, and of thus re-Christianizing Christianity. 
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While the Jesus of what we may call the resurrection dispensation is 
undergoing reconstruction, the historic Jesus remains as, at least, the 
super man, prophetic of what the members of our race may attain if it 
ever come to its full maturity, the first fruits not of those that die but 
the first and ideal representation of those who are to live in the larger 
and more glorious future that, if evolution is true, awaits it. If the 
resurrection Jesus is made so material and historic as to eclipse the 
spiritual Jesus, if he is made so local and temporal as to be a mere idol 
of the ever living and ever present Emmanuel, there is religious decad- 
ence and not progress. If He whom Paul saw asa vision the psycholo- 
gist of the near future shall find to be more a creation than a mere 
object of faith, most sacred because the first, highest and purest pro- 
duction of the paraclete in the soul of man; if the risen Jesus was pro- 
jected by this supreme muse solely to be as well as to make the pledge 
of its abiding presence guiding into all truth, then it would be revealed 
to our distracted age as the comforter indeed. For then not only the 
growing strain which the parusia put upon the Christian thought of our 
day would be wondrously eased and harmony in the record established, 
but the work of the Holy Spirit would be worthily inaugurated in the 
world as the great spiritualizer of life, and the Jesus of the resurrection 
as completely and entirely its first fruits would shine forth with a new 
light and with infinite promise and potency for all who strive to attain 
true sonship of the Father. 

This imperfect and sketchy conflation of psychological view-points 
at least suggests something above textual or historical criticism and 
shows that these cannot be finalities. The latter have clearly shown 
that even the authors of our four gospels conflated and compiled, es- 
pecially the unknown writer of John, and reverently sought to explain 
in the light of all the available sources, traditional and written, what 
Jesus meant quite as much if not more than what he literally said and 
did. Psychological criticism accepts all the records, somewhat as geol- 
ogy bases upon all outcrops, cuts, mines, etc., and evolves from a com- 
pilation of all data the sequence of strata and the development of living 
forms by collating all fossil with their most cognate living forms. So 
psychology demands a wider purview than the New Testament and the 
local and temporal events associated with it, and seeks to lay the foun- 
dations of a larger faith that rest on all that we know to-day of the facts 
and laws of nature and still more of the soul of man. 
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FAITH. 
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If the playing of a capital rdle in the life of many a great leader of 
men is a sufficient reason for attracting attention, few human experi- 
ences have a better right. to a careful investigation than the one called 
Faith. 

It is in religious life and chiefly in Christianity that Faith comes to 
prominence, but it would be a mistake to suppose that it is found no- 
where else. I shall, however, limit myself in this paper to the consid- 
eration of religious Faith. 

The deepest difference between Greek ethics and the religious ethics 
of Christianity lies not in any disagreement as to the end of conduct, 
but in the means advocated to reach it. Socrates, Aristotle and their 
followers pointed to knowledge, the Christians to Faith and Love, as 
the condition of the fulfillment of the ethical ideal. The introduction 
of Faith by Christianity as a factor in the conduct of life was an inno- 
vation full of significance. 

The Christian evangelists and, after them, their followers down to ~ 
our own day, have made amazing claims for Faith. The Gospels affirm 
that Faith in Christ is Salvation: ‘He that believeth [hath Faith ] 
in the Son hath everlasting life.’’ ‘The great Protestant creeds are 
united in assuring us that ‘we are justified by Faith alone, without 
any manner of virtue, or goodness of our own.”’ If the Roman Church 
does not make of Faith the only condition of salvation, it looks upon 
it as at least necessary to it. From generation to generation this 
mighty word has filled the mouths of Christians ; about this word end- 
less discussions have raged, councils have decreed, creeds have been 
built up. Recently, it, or its equivalent, has become the watchword of 

the aggressive and vital movements known as Christian Science and 


1In my ‘Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena,’ I have already 
dealt with the problem of Faith. See, in particular, pp. 337-349 and 357-3864, Amer. 
Jour. of Psy. (1896), Vol. 7, No. 3. 
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Mind Cure. What psychological reality does this potent word desig- 
nate ? 

There are people who find it more to their taste to dismiss this ques- 
tion with the significant word bosh! than to provisionally admit that 
the word Faith may cover something worth investigating. They pre- 
fer to believe that, in this case, it is all smoke and no fire. The Theo- 
logians are of another mind. They have unbounded reverence for 
whatever that puzzling term may represent but hardly more knowledge 
than the former. The obvious inadequacy, and the discrepancies of the 
utterances of theologians and philosophers of religion seem to indicate 
that they are not prepared to deal with this problem. Here are a few 
samples of the definitions of Faith to be found in valued treatises: — 
‘¢ The intuition of eternal verities;’? ‘‘ The organ for the supernatural 
and divine;’”’ ‘‘ A conviction of truth founded on testimony ’’ (Hodge’s 
Systematic Theology); ‘‘ Bewusstsein der Versdhnung mit Gott’’ (J. E. 
Edman); Pope Leo XIII sent forth the following statement in his encyc- 
lical letter on the Unity of the Church, Faith is ‘‘that supernatural virtue 
by which through the help of God and through the assistance of His 
Grace, we believe what He has revealed to be true, not on account of 
the intrinsic truth perceived by the natural light of reason, but because 
of the authority of God Himself. (Cone. Vat. Sess iii, Cap 3). 
Anselm had said, ‘‘ The mere idea does not make faith, although this 
cannot exist without an object; in order to true faith the right ten- 
dency of the will must be added, which grace imparts.”’ The Ritsch- 
lian theologians use Glaube as synonymous with religious knowledge 
accepted by the pious soul. Here is, as a last instance, Professor San- 
tayana’s conception: ‘Faith and the higher reason of the metaphysi- 
cians are therefore forms of the imagination believed to be avenues to 
truth, not because their necessary correspondence to truth can be demon- 
BURMUGLLS ie Ye) ate hs but because a man dwelling on those intuitions is 
conscious of a certain moral transformation, of a certain warmth and 
energy of life.’’ (‘* Poetry and Religion’’ p. 8.) 

One of the results of the analysis which follows might almost be 
anticipated by a consideration of these and other definitions. If they fail 
to agree, it is because in some of them Faith is identified with a particu- 
larly firm belief, while in others a special attitude, a disposition, of the 
will towards its object is made the essence of Faith. That attitude is 
frequently described as one of self-commitment, of abandonment, and 
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therefore also of complete trust. The discrepancies rest, then, in part 
at least, upon a failure clearly to discriminate between what I shall call 
the Faith-state, a state involving the whole man, as emotions do, and 
the Faith-belief which is the result of the particular modification worked 
by the Faith-state upon the intellectual life. The characterization of 
. Faith by means of its intellectual peculiarities only is a proceeding similar 
to making exclusive use of hallucinations in the description of fever 
although they are only one of the more superficial manifestations of 
that disorder. 

It must be admitted that the use of the term Faith as involving 
merely, or essentially, a conviction of the truth of a Revelation or of 
other propositions, tends to disapper. Even the benighted students of 
a soulless theology might, it seems, refuse to admit that the wonders 
of Faith involve, on the part of the subject, nothing more than intel- 
lectual adhesion, however firm, to a system of dogmatic propositions. 


My task in this paper will be to analyze the Faith experience, to 
single out its essential features, to compare it with related experiences 
and to account for its particular results. It will be shown that the 
Faith-state is a particular emotion (probably identical with asexual love), 
specifically distinct from other emotions or sentiments, but entirely like 
them in what is distinctive of that class of experience. From the point 
of view of development, Faith will appear as an énner adaptation by which 
is established a living sense of relationship, nay, a union, between the 
individual and ideal powers. By this inner adaptation man enters, to 
some extent, into possession of the virtues he conceives to inhere in the 
object of his Faith and which he needs in order to satisfy his higher 
cravings. 

In a study of this sort the psychologist is limited for his data to 
records found in biographies, or secured by himself from living persons 
who have had the Faith-experience. He is to interpret them in the 
light of self-introspection and with the help of psychological science. 
Many records would not be needed, one would do if only it was exact and 
complete. But inasmuch as the investigator cannot pretend to know at 
the start what the experience consists in and also because he can hardly 
hope to secure perfect accounts, he must reach his end by means of the 
collation of as large a number of such cases as he may bring together. 

I shall first put before the reader a few typical instances of Faith 
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that he may, in some measure at least, judge for himself of the legiti- 
macy of my conclusions. In order to understand aright these records 
we shall have at times to penetrate beyond what is actually stated 
to that which is only implied because the traditional emphasis placed on 
assurance and the greater clearness of the intellectual contents of con- 
sciousness tend to obscure the deepest aspects of Faith. , 
I. At the age of 85 John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, a 
man in whose sincerity we may have confidence, after having served 
zealously and successfully in the ministry of the English Church for 
ten years and attained a high degree of holiness, repeatedly declares that 
he is not a Christian. For reasons only obscuredly stated, he had come 
to the conclusion that to be a Christian was to be more than what he 
was: ‘But does all this give a claim to the holy, heavenly, divine, 
character of a Christian? By no means....... All these things, 
though when ennobled by faith in Christ, they are holy and just and 
good, yet without it are ‘dung and dross.’ ’’ He concludes that he has 
‘¢fallen short of the glory of God,’ and sets about finding the Faith 
which he lacks. A long period of increasing self-abasement follows, 
which, his biographer tells us, ‘‘ must ever precede true, living Faith in 
the Son of God.’’ The sense of self-righteousness slowly dies, and he 
is brought to the point where complete self surrender becomes possible. 
Then, suddenly, at a meeting, while some one was reading the famous 
preface of Luther to the Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ about a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart, 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed, I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone, for Salvation; and an assurance was given 
me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and had saved me from 
the law of sin and death.’’ Notice the use of the word feel and observe 
that the transformation was no more due to intellectual information than 
a sudden turn in the condition of a patient depends upon the medical 
theories which he holds. An interesting remark may be made here con- 
cerning the influence of suggestion: it is as the change worked by God 
in the heart is being described that the very same transformation takes 
place in Wesley.'’ There are in this account five points to be kept in 
mind for comparison -with the illustrations to follow. (1) Before the 


1 This account is taken almost verbatim from my ‘Studies in the Psychology of 
Religious Phenomena, Amer. Jour. of Psychology, 7, p. 340, The quotations are 
from Wesley’s Journal in Moore’s ‘‘ Biography of Wesley.” 
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advent of Faith, Wesley was a righteous man—a perfect man, if judged 
by the ordinary Canons of Christian Morality. (2) He was not in 
doubt as to the truth of the Christian Doctrines; he had, as he puts it, 
‘¢a rational conviction ’’ of their truth. (3) Nevertheless, he was not 
satisfied; he yearned for a higher state. (4) The transformation brought 
him a joy and a vigor before unknown. (5) It was not transient, but 
continued, apparently, throughout his life. 

II. The celebrated sacred orator, Lacordaire, described Faith as a 
readjustment of ideas, the sudden formation of a synthesis, an enlight- 
ment. He makes it clear, however, that the transformation involved 
much more than that. 

When a very young man, already singled out for pre-eminent dis- 
tinction as a barrister, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘I experience each day 
that everything is vain. I do not wish my heart to wallow in that heap 
of mud.’’ This was not the unrestrained utterance of a moment of ac- 
cidental gloom, it was rather a deliberate appreciation of ordinary life. 
A few years later he renounced the world, entered St. Sulpice and came 
to know Faith. Here is how he described its advent. ‘It is a sub- 
lime moment the one in which the final flash of light enters the soul and 
binds to a common centre the truths which had remained disconnected. 
There is always such an insuperable distance between the moment fol- 
lowing and the moment preceding the flash, between what one was 
before and what one is after, that the word grace has been invented to 
express this magical stroke of lightning from Above.’’ Many years 
after, on his death bed, he said, speaking of the same moment, ‘‘ He 
who has not had that experience has not known human life.’’! 

III. This third illustration is taken from a pamphlet entitled «A 
Scientist’s Confession of Faith.’? The author, a woman who had had 
the advantage of the higher education in the United States and in Ger- 
many, was, at the time of her ‘new birth,’ teaching botany in one of 
our leading universities. 

Faith, or the object of Faith, is set forth by her as a source of bliss- 
ful power. It provided her with what she most craved, the loving sup- 
port of a constant and ideal friend, as may be gathered from this extract 
from one of her letters. ‘‘I wish I could give you some of that rich bless- 


1 From ‘Le R. P. Lacordaire par Le R. P. Chocarne.”’ Paris, Paussielgue and fils. 
1866. 
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ing that makes my cup running over, the blessing of God’s loving 
presence with me, the consciousness of it when I lie down to sleep and 
when I wake. A few years ago it was all incredible to me [she had 
had very definite agnostic and partly materialistic opinions]. When I 
look back to those years it seems to me no greater miracle ever happened 
than the change in my heart.” She chanced one day, as her moral 
loneliness was weighing upon her, to enter a church. ‘‘ The quiet rest- 
ful place, the singing of the old hymns and the friendly greetings ’’ 
pleased her and she came again. She wished that she might have ‘‘a 
pastor,’’ although she recognized that her views of religion cut her off 
from that comfort. Some one greeted her one Sunday, as she was leav- 
ing church, with the words, ‘‘I think you are a stranger here?’’ This 
remark sank deep in a heart yearning for sympathy and fellowship. 
‘« All the afternoon I struggled over the conviction that I really was a 
stranger in the fold where I had so long slipped in an out.’’ When the 
crisis came, it took the form of an unreserved commitment of herself to 
God. She was willing to do anything, go anywhere ‘‘ under any con- 
ditions, only that Thou wilt never leave me, nor let me wander from 
Thee again.’’ <‘‘ The consciousness of the presence of the Father, of 
the touch of his hand, was as strong and real to me as that of any bodily 
presence.’’! «+ Faith, love, trust, hope, immortality, everything that I 
had spent so many years schooling myself against ...... came to 
me now in their true beauty and worth as my own birthright.’’? 

What role did the intellect play in this case? No other réle at bot- 
tom, than in the preceding instances. She believed that she had done 
no violence to her intelligence. The attentive reader of her Confession 
will, however, be able to follow the gradual side-tracking of intellectual 
arguments by the overpowering desire for what Christianity offered her. 
I know of no documents setting forth more clearly and more interest- 
ingly the struggle of desire against the intellect and the final subjec- 
tion of the latter. But we are concerned only indirectly with that 
question. 

IV. In this, as in instance number two, the Faith-belief comes to 
the fore. It is the experience of a theological student, twenty years old, 


1One cannot refrain from establishing a comparison between this surrender to 
the Divine Lover and the more common surrender of a woman to a human lover. 


2“ A Scientist’s Confession of Faith,” published by the Baptist Publication 
Society. 
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now a Christian minister. In the third year of his course he heard an 
essay on the Fourth Gospel in which the Johanine authorship was 
rejected. Years after the student still remembered the last sen- 
tence, ‘‘The Fourth Gospel is a great epic.’’ I quote, ‘‘ By this 
essay the floodgates were open upon me. .... For three days the 
wild tide swept and surged past and around me. I felt I must give up 
the Gospel of John and, if so, my Christian faith also; and with this 
the universe would go. ...... I yielded myself to what I con- 
ceived to be Higher Guidance. ..... At the close of the period I 
found myself at one with all things. Peace, that was all...... 
When I looked at myself, I found that I was standing on the old 
ground, but cherishing a toleration of doubt and a sincere sympathy 
with doubters such as I had never known before. . . . . I could 
take the logical standpoint and could see that they were quite convinc- 
ing [the arguments], and yet my inward peace of belief was in no way 
disturbed.1 

What had taken place? Why this new and very particular kind of 
assurance? The Faith-state had supervened. The impossibility of 
being moved by arguments, recognized as logically valid, indicates a 
radical change in the relation existing between certain groups of ideas 
and the dominant Self. We may infer from the following passage that 
a similar psychic chemistry took place in Jonathan Edwards at some 
time during his early life. «From my childhood up, my mind has been 
full of objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty in choosing 
whom He would to eternal life, and rejecting whom He pleased; leav- 
ing them eternally to perish and be everlastingly tormented in hell. It 
used to appear like a horrible doctrine to me. But I remember the 
time very well when I seemed to be convinced and fully satisfied as to 
this Sovereignty of God, and His justice in thus eternally disposing of 
men, according to His Sovereign pleasure. But never could give an 
account how, or by what means I was thus convinced, not in the least im- 
agining at the time, nor a long time after, that there was any extraor- 
dinary influence of God’s Spirit in it; but only that now I saw further, 
and my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness OF it. 

V. The preceding instances all describe the advent of Faith. It 
appears in them in its acute stage. Here is, as a last illustration, one 


1Gommunicated by Professor William H. Burnham. 
2 From the ‘‘Conversion”’ of President Edwards. The italics are mine. 
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of Faith when it has become a mood, a chronic condition. To convey 
its full meaning the record would have to be given whole, as published 
in the Monist for July, 1901, pp. 558-560. I have space here fora 
part of it only. 

The writer is a woman in the prime of life, living with her husband 
and one childon a ‘run down plantation,’’ fighting poverty. The object 
of her Faith is not a personal God, but Nature or rather Life. «+The 
most devotional life to me is to seek for the deeper meaning in every 
experience, to find the message in everything. ..... A mind con- 
tinually open and ready to understand ; the faith that all that comes to 
me is mine, to be understood and used; the belief that I am growing 
every day by being alive to Truth, these have superseded the childish 
gropings called prayer. I do not ask for anything because I know all I 
need will come tome. All the strength, power and wisdom of my life. 
is within; growth is the life of my being. .... . I believe that all 
is Good—that is, all is ultimately Good. ..... Those for whom 
there is no religion but Truth, who are willing to receive any lesson 
unfalteringly in the faith that all is well, may be called the elect; they 
‘walk with God,’ to use the traditional expression. 

‘¢T cannot answer your question concerning the most characteristi- 
cally religious experience, as I know of no ‘ religious practice’ but liv- 
ing—every-day living. The time of my life when I most fully realized 


that all is good was some months ago when death came for my beauti- 


ful, radiant, little daughter, the soul of my life and the joy of my heart. 
I knew all must be well on the ‘ other side’ or she would not go there; 
that infinite goodness encompassed us both. I did not pray for her to 
be spared; it was better for her to go or she would have stayed with 
me. I have not prayed for years for I have no need to. Perhaps my 
nearest approach to religious experience was when I first realized that I 
was free, free from creed and doctrine and form and cant; free to grow 
and be all that is in my nature. Hardly a day passes that I do not 
think of this and feel happy. 

‘¢So vital is my mental life ..... that I cannot conceive of 
losing my identity. ..... I do not fear death. Where my child 
is gone, I believe I will go some time; my love tells me this. But if I 
should learn after a while that it cannot be, then I will know that it is 
better otherwise: a belief in immortality is not necessary to my happi- 
THERE ina TNS I trust the laws that govern my destiny.”’ 


oe 
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‘<The view from my window, as I write, of fields and trees and sun- 
shine, upturned soil that will soon give us another lesson in growth, 
thrills me with joy, so does a new thought, for instance, the conscious- 
ness that I am alive and growing.’’ 

Other illustrations of the Faith-state and of the Faith-belief will be 
found in Professor Wm. James’ ‘ Varieties of Religious Experience,”’ 
in Professor Flournoy’s ‘+ Observations ’’ (Case III) in the Annales de 
Psychologies, Vol. 2, and in my papers on Mysticism,! but the above 
instances may be sufficient to give the meaning of the experience with 
which we are dealing. It will at any rate be evident that it cannot be 
adequately described as a belief, not even though one should insist upon 
its peculiar quality and the firmness with which itis held. The core of 
the Faith-state is a particular attitude and an increased efficiency of the 
will in consequence of which an ideal of life becomes realizable. It is a 
constructive response to a need; a specific emotion of the sthenic type, 
subserving, as emotions do, a particular end.? 


Let us now, after this preliminary characterization of Faith, enter 
into a more detailed account of its antecedents, of its nature and of its 
effects. 

Faith is apparently always preceded by a period, at times very long, 
of self-dissatisfaction causally related to a more or less enlightened 
yearning for an improved ‘spiritual’ condition. This is at any rate 
true of all the cases which have come to my notice. The instances 
here cited will serve to illustrate this fact. This prodromal stage is, 
doubtless, highly significant. It should not be identified with the de- 
pression often found to precede disease. Some persons might be 
tempted to conclude from the gloom and the aboulia preceding certain 
outbreaks of pathological love or of other more or less abnormal passions 
and of certain diseases, that the depression of the pre-Faith period is 
symptomatic of a coming break down and that, therefore, Faith is of the 
nature of a disease. This view would overlook an essential differ- 
ence. The incubation period of Faith distinguishes itself clearly 
from any other prodromal period which might be correctly consid- 
ered as the mark of disintegration by the fact that it is correlated 


1 Revue Philosophique, July and November, 1902. 
2Tt may not be useless to remark, for the benefit of the reader not versed in 
technical psychology, that emotion is not synonymous with mere excitement. 


Jour. Relig. Psych.—6, 
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with a felt discrepancy between one’s actual condition and another one 
considered superior. The dejection of the pre-Faith period is due to 
an inner warfare waged in the interest of a higher, and so far unattain- 
able, mode of life, and the advent of Faith marks the psycho-physio- 
logical ascent to the desired plane. Depression and aboulia are then 
replaced by a pleasurable state varying in intensity from calm satisfac- 
tion to exuberant joy, and by a steadiness and efficiency of purpose in 
striking contrast with the preceding impotency of the will. The ap- 
pearance of joy and activity is, of course, not to be considered as in 
itself distinctive of Faith. Joy and unusual activity may accompany a 
great many other psychic changes, for instance the exaltation phase of 
Circular Insanity. It is by the kind of tendencies and desires which it 
favors that Faith differentiates itself from other joyous states of increased 
motor activity. For, whereas the exaltation period of Folie circulaire does 
not transcend in the quality of its deeds the normal period, but is, instead, 
usually marked by a lower morality, the activity of Faith is in the ser- 
vice of a higher purpose, the purpose which, when unrealized, caused 
the prodromal depression. In the case of the theological student (IV) 
the advent of Faith meant the reenthronement, thanks to a very pe- 
culiar dynamic rearrangement, of those ethico-religious principles which 
alone made life worth living for him. 

An affecto-motor change like the one with which we are dealing 
necessarily involves modifications in the intellectual life. It suffers (1) 
a decrease in extensity and (2) an increase in intensity. The narrowing 
of cognition and of ratiocination naturally follows upon the supremacy 
gained by a particular group of tendencies and desires: the ideas irrele- 
vant to them tend to be thrown out of the train of mental connections. 
The increased intensity is, in part, due to the mental concentration just 
mentioned and, in part, to the general increase in psycho-physiological 
activity coming with the readjustment of forces. It bears chiefly, of 
course, upon those tendencies and ideas which have gained the ascendency. 
This double result accounts for the surprising confidence felt in cer- 
tain propositions in the face of logically valid arguments and also for 
the increased effectiveness of the ideas connected with the triumphant 
impulses and aspirations. 

A reduction in the breadth of the mental life conjoined with an 
increase in its intensity are, from the dynamic point of view, the most 
important characteristics of the Faith-state. It means greater suggesti- 
bility to the circle of ideas the subject is intent upon realizing, and de- 
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liverance, if not from the presence, at least from the power, of those 
other tendential ideas against which he has been struggling. 

The wonderful vitalizing effect of Faith is not, as many suppose, its 
exclusive property. Are not these two characteristics also those of 
every form of sthenic emotion, of anger, of jealousy, of love? It is in 
the very nature of sthenic emotions to localize energy and to increase 
it, at least during their active phase. One of the results of this is to 
relieve the individual in some degree from the bondage of reason and to 
increase his efficiency in certain directions. 

Love is not only similar to Faith in the above particulars, but also 
in almost every other one belonging to Faith. May not love come upon 
us with the suddenness of a clap of thunder ; may it not transport us to 
the seventh heaven; may it not, as it were, pool our energies into specific 
channels and thus enormously reinforce our reactions to the side of life 
upon which love shines and at the same time make us irresponsive to the 
other calls of life? May it not inspire us with a non-rational, boundless, 
confidence in the object of our love and in whatever notion may, in our 
mind, be attached to it? Observe also that love, like Faith, needs in order 
to break out but the slightest outward incentive or possibly none at all. 
Dante’s spiritual flame was self generated and nurtured from within. The 
_ child, seven years old, barely glimpsed at when he himself was nine, was 
not as much to his love as the match to the explosive magazine. Love 
and Faith may burst out of the heart of man as spontaneously as out of the 
chrysalis comes the butterfly. Both are processes of inner growth, con- 
structive responses to inward needs, sustaining only mediate relations 
to the outside world. 

When Faith is once recognized for what it is—a specific emotion, 
identical with every other emotion in that which makes the class— 
many of the vexed questions connected with it become susceptible of a 
relatively easy solution. What is known of emotions in general need 
only be applied to Faith. The time honored puzzle of the relation of 
belief to Faith cannot, for instance, be solved until one considers it as 
an instance of the relation of belief to emotion in general. It is a diffi- 
cult problem belonging not to the theologian as such but to the psy- 
chologist. As this is not the place for a full discussion of it, I shall 
content myself with a statement of the facts observable in the experience 
with which we are dealing. 

1. The beliefs, 7. ¢., the ideas entertained and accepted, at the ad- 
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vent of Faith, vary very widely. They may be Christian, Buddhistic, 
Theistic and even Atheistic. The only necessary condition seems to 
be a particular intense desire for just such a life as becomes possible 
with it. The conceptual accompaniment of the emotion may therefore 
be anything whatsoever, provided it be thought by the subject consonant 
with his ideal. Similarly, and for the same reason, love may be called 
forth by any woman whatsoever, but never without the presence of those 
particular needs which find their satisfaction in love. A corresponding 
remark could also be made with reference to other emotions. 

2. The facts show conclusively that the acceptance of those par- 
ticular ideas supposed to be the prerequisite of Christian Faith, does 
not alone and in itself bring it into existence. The correct Christian 
beliefs are very frequently entertained long before Faith comes (J. Ed- 
wards, Wesley, etc.,) and they are not infrequently absent until after 
the advent of Faith. The corresponding remark is true of love; the 
recognition of the loveliness of a woman, for instance, does not neces- 
sarily bring love in its wake. 

3. But, and this is one of the important points of the psychology 
of emotion to be borne in mind in a study of Faith, the ideas which are 
thought by the subject to be the cause or the condition of the emotion— 
whether they be so or not does not matter—receive, by its presence, an 
unusual vigor and effectiveness. Previously these ideas might have 
been mere objects of knowledge, unable to maintain themselves in con- 
sciousness against antagonistic ideas and therefore exercising but a tri- 
fling influence over conduct. Now, they have become objects of Faith— 
Faith-beliefs—and are thereby firmly established in consciousness. They 
are in addition more or less independent of reason and, so far, unim- 
peachable in logic. Jt is Faith which invests the accepted ideas with the 
particular quality, the saving power, characteristic of the Faith-beliefs. 
The Faith-assurance in the truth of certain propositions or system of 
opinion—in the truth of the Christian Revelation, for instance—is there- 
fore non-rational. It may or it may not chance to be in agreement with 
the conclusions of reason. The Faith-belief is primarily the child of 
need, of desire, of the will to ascend. Efforts to verify its claims may 
either be made or not made. When made, their success will vary ac- 
cording to the temperament of the person. Rational conclusions may 
not be attainable because antagonistic streams of ideas may be excluded 
by the obstinate presence in the mind of what is relevant to Faith, or, 
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if logical truth be discovered, it may have no power over conduct and 
leave the Faith-belief in possession of the will, as in one of the cases 
instanced. These statements are as true of any other emotional belief 
as they are of the Faith-belief. 


Certain remarks had better be made at this point to prevent possible 
misunderstandings and useless objections. 

People in the habit of using Faith as meaning belief, acceptance of 
religious knowledge, may object to the sense in which it is used in this 
essay. The points at issue between these persons and myself are, (1) 
whether there is such an experience as the one I have described, (2) 
whether there is not found in that experience a particular kind of non- 
rational belief, (3) whether that particular kind of belief is not what 
they designate by the term Faith and (4) whether I am not justified, in 
view of the facts, in making a distinction between the Faith-state and 
the Faith-belief. 

When describing an emotion one naturally portrays the fully de- 
veloped state and not its larval forms and thus one draws a picture 
going at many points beyond many experiences which, nevertheless, 
belong to the class. I have chosen, for instance, instances in which the 
features of Faith are strongly marked; it may therefore happen that the 
reader will pass by more common instances of it without recognizing them. 

It should be understood further that emotions are not always so 
sharply separated from each other that no confusion is ever possible. 
If, on the one hand, they fade in intensity until complete extinction ; 
on the other, they change in quality until they stand midway between 
the well marked instances of different emotions. The initial freshness 
and vigor of Faith, for instance, is not necessarily, and not ordinarily 
maintained. Faith, as well as other emotions, has its paroxysms, its 
acute and its chronic stages. Exuberant Faith assumes with time 
somberer hues; it becomes a quiet mood and in that condition may 
remain a life time with, possibly, occasional recrudescence of the initial 
fervor. And, concerning its quality, Faith varies, within certain 
limits, together with its object and its dominant purpose. Its object 
may be an Anthropomorphic God or an impersonal absolute, and its 
dominant purpose may be deliverance from besetting sins, or fellowship 
with the Highest, or yet the accomplishment of a particular mission. 

Another possible source of misunderstanding may arise from the fact 
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that emotions have an active or creative, and a passive or contemplative, 
form. In sthetics, for instance, there is the contemplative enjoy- 
ment in the presence of the beautiful and there is the delight of the 
creative impulse. These two attitudes are clearly distinct and yet both 
bring with them the so-called wsthetic sentiment or emotion. Faith, 
love and other emotions, have also their moments of quiescent pleasure 
and their moments of enthusiastic activity. 


I have said above that love is the nearest relative of Faith. As the 
kinship of these two emotions appear to me of the highest interest I beg 
leave to draw the attention of the reader to the following facts. The 
harsh, dissociating, feelings are incompatible with Faith; the tender ones 
are its natural associates. No observant person, who has ever been 
interested in the problem of Faith, can have failed to notice the close 
association of Faith with love in Christian literature. In the New Tes- 
tament they are not only frequently mentioned together, but, in many 
places, they seem to be interchangeable terms. As a matter of fact the 
presence of one of them implies that of the other; Faith in God is in- 
separable in the Christian mind of love to God and vice versa. One 
might go as far as to affirm that, in the sense in which these words are 
at times used in the New Testament, the measure of Faith in Christ is 
also the measure of love for him. In Christian Mysticism love pre- 
dominates. Tauler, Suzo, Ruysbroeck, Molinos, St. Theresa, Mme. 
Guyon, St. Francis of Assisi, the Victors, have almost forgotten the 
word Faith, while love is forever in their mouth. 

In Christian experience, when Faith appears, love is also present. 
The dry, self-righteousness of Wesley is turned by Faith into a genuine 
love of God. 

The road to Faith is often through human love, as, for instance, in 
the cases of Gough,! of G.,? of the ‘Scientist ’ whose transformation has 
been described here, etc. 

In those instances of Faith in which the subject is not committed to 
any systematized form of religion, it becomes well nigh impossible to 
say which term is the fittest, Faith or love. The particular attitude of 
the woman whose case was recorded as number V might as well be 
called Faith in, as love of, what she conceived to be the essence of life. 


1“Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” p. 343. 
2Tbid. Appendix, p. 376. 
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It is well known that human love will achieve transformations in all 
vital points similar to those characteristics of religious faith. Classical 
instances are not lacking. A striking recent one is to be found in the 
Autobiography entitled «« My Mamie Rose,’’ by Owen Kildare. 

But love is of many varieties. Between the grossly carnal desire 
and the asexual love known commonly as Platonic love, there is room 
for a long gamut of experiences. If there are so many points of resem- 
blance between Faith and ordinary love, what shall be said if Faith be 
compared with asexual love? What difference could there be between 
Faith as here described and the state of the Platonic lover in whom the 
love of things and of persons has been transformed into the love of the 
Beautiful, the Good and the True? I must admit that I do not see 
any sufficient ground of differentiation. The object of Christian Faith 
is, properly speaking, not an individual. God and Christ are rather 
the bearers of impersonal, divine, attributes. Faith and generalized, 
disindividualized love—the divine love of Plato—seem to me undistin- 
guishable.1_ If these two terms are often used in Christian literature and 
elsewhere in clearly different senses, it is because they have more than 
one meaning. They are identical in one of them only. When the writer 
meant by Faith chiefly belief in the truth of the Revelation, he could 
not, of course, assimilate it with love for Christ. As to dove, it covers in 
that literature, as everywhere else, a whole series of affective states going 
from sensuous passion for Christ or the Virgin seen in visions, to the 
most abstract love for an impersonal God. 


The reader is now in a position to appreciate the consequences of 
the confusion by which Faith and belief are identified. Nothing could 
indicate more clearly than this identification how inadequate have been . 
the prevalent conceptions of Faith. It must be said, however, that 
this deficiency in analytical insight on the part of the majority, has not 
prevented the greater of the Christian leaders from insisting upon the 
attitude of the subject in Faith. Warfield could, for instance, truly 
say? that ‘‘intellectual acceptance is not at all the biblical mean- 
ing.”’ It is rather ‘‘a trustful appropriation of Christ and a surrender 
of self to His Salvation.”’ This is true of none so completely as of 


1The meaning of Platonic love is not that for which it too often stands in com- 
mon parlance: mere diffused sentimentality. It is a warm devotion not to indi- 
vidual things or person, but to abstract ideas or ideals. 

2See article Faith, in Hasting’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.”’ 
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Christ who strove first and last to bind men to himself by the bonds of — 
that love which implies, or rather is, Faith in order to establish a closer, 
deeper relationship between man and himself standing as the embodi- 
ment of the ethico-religious ideal. The formation of a vital part- 
nership with the representative of an ideal (or with the abstract ideal 
itself) by which life rises to greater intensity, more complete inner har- 
mony and fuller self-realization, is, as we have seen, of the essence of 
Faith. 

Concerning the self-surrender factor prominent both in the descrip- 
tion of Faith and in the enumeration of its conditions, I cannot do more 
in this connection than refer the reader to a future paper. I have 
already drawn attention in the ‘Studies’! to the profound mean- 
ing and great practical importance of that experience in moral con- 
version. A clear and adequate reason may be given to explain why 
that psycho-physiological transformation and the advent of Faith should 
be conditioned, or at least greatly facilitated, by self-surrender under- 
stood in the sense of a relaxation of the deeper, the unconscious, will— 
that kind of giving up, of relaxation, which the Mind Curist, the 
Christian Scientist and the Hypnotizer, wisely attempt to bring about 
in their subjects by way of preparation. There is a fundamental like- 
ness between the Christian self-surrender and the ‘Gospel of relaxa- 
tion’ preached by the Mind Curist. 

The two chief questions raised in Christian dogmatics concerning 
Faith are (1) whether Faith alone insures Salvation or whether works 
must be associated with it, and (2) if Faith is sufficient, how is its effi- 
cacy to be understood. 

Protestant writers are, on the whole, agreed that although Salvation 
is by Faith alone, it is not on account of Faith (propter fidem), but 
through Faith (per fidem). The saving power of Faith resides, 
they say, in its object, 7. e., in Jesus Christ, the Saviour. Or, 
as Warfield puts it in the article already mentioned, ‘the saving 
power rests exclusively not in the act of Faith, or in the attitude 
of Faith, but in the object of Faith. Faith has a purely mediatory 
function. This is admitted even by those who hold, with Ménégoz, 
of Paris, that Salvation is by Faith independently of belief. The 


1See in particular pp. 327-337; 366-370. Wm. James, in his ‘Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience,” and Starbuck have also discussed self-surrender. 
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effects of Faith are thus not the immediate results of it, but of the 
power of God working through Faith. 

The decision which must be rendered in this case by psychology 
is clear. It cannot look upon the Faith-state, or the Faith-belief, 
or the results of Faith, as being achieved by the transmission of a 
_ Spiritual force from the object to the subject of Faith. The content 
and the outcome of Faith are to be considered as suggestively devel- 
oped out of the possibilities of the subject. Psychology might thus 
reinforce a certain form of the Immanence doctrine of God. There is 
nothing either in the nature of Faith, as it appears in introspection, nor 
in its results, affording the slightest ground for providing it with an 
explanation not applicable to other emotions. 


I have said at the beginning that Faith was not found exclusively in 
religious life. What are its chief other forms? 

When, instead of aiming at the spiritual perfection of the self, it 
refers to the welfare of the nation, we have patriotic Faith; when it 
refers neither to the individual, nor to the nation, but to the beautiful, 
we have the Aisthetic Faith ; when it refers to knowledge and truth, 
we have the noetic Faith. 

It might, however, be preferable to reserve the word Faith for the 
religious variety, and to use another name to designate the species. 
But I do not intend to deal at present with the question of nomencla- 
ture, I merely desire to indicate a number of emotional experiences 
which seem to me to belong to the same class. It hardly need be added 
that not every kind of emotion which might be called patriotic, esthetic 
or noetic, but only certain of them, could properly be placed side by 
side with religious Faith. As I have, in this paper, kept in view chiefly 
religious Faith I have at times used expressions which would not be 
altogether appropriate if applied to other forms. 


In conclusion, I wish to offer two remarks suggested by the consid- 
eration of Faith from the point of view of human development. 

Certain emotions have become, in the course of development, either 
useless or less effective than others in fulfilling a particular purpose. 
These outstripped emotions tend to disappear. There are, on the 
other hand, new forms of reactions in process of formation to meet the 
demands of new needs. Among these is the group of emotions to 
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which Faith belongs. Religious Faith and asexual love are hardly to 
be found in the lower civilizations. They are late products of human 
development, the existence of which is conditioned by high powers of 
generalization and a capacity for moral, esthetic or intellectual apprecia- 
tion found only in few of our contemporaries. ‘‘It is with true love 
as with ghosts; everybody speaks of it, but few have seen it.’’ This 
opinion of La Rochefaucauld is concurred in by practically all those 
who have written on love. What is true of personal love, is truer yet 
of platonic love and of Faith. An unusually complete detachment 
from the individual and the particular and a capacity for responding with 
intensity to the calls of the Good, the Beautiful or the True, are the 
rare requisites to the appearance of these potent states. 

Concerning the bearing of some of the facts brought out in the 
course of the present study upon the origin of variations, this deserves 
attention. Faith is an instance of what may be called internal adapta- 
tion, in contradistinction with the two sources of variations taken in con- 
sideration by the current theories: the Darwinian spontaneous, fortuit- 
ous, variation, and the Lamarkian adaptation of the organism to his sur- 
roundings under the influence of effort. In the advent of Faith the 
variation—if I may be allowed to apply that term to the appearance of 
a new emotion—is not fortuitous. It is, on the contrary, adapted to 
a special end, often only dimly understood, but nevertheless desired. 
It is not any more a response to the pressure of external circumstances; 
it is not called out by the demand of the physical world or of society. 
It arises, rather, in answer to an internal need, due to the subject’s own 
constitution: Faith is an instance of purposive, internal, adaptation, 
similar to the one to which I have called attention in a recent paper on 
the State of Mystical Death.! 


1Commemorative number of the Amer. Jour, of Psychology. 
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_Professor James H. Leuba has within the last few years published a number 
of interesting and important papers on religious psychology. These papers are 
carefully résuméd in the few following pages, so that together with Dr. Leuba’s 
article in this number they constitute a summary of his opinions in this field so far 
as he has yet published. It is hoped in later numbers to follow this plan in regard 
to other American and foreign writers in this field. 


The State of Death: An Instance of Internal Adaptation: J. H. Lrusa, Am. J. 
Psych. Commemorative Number. July-Oct., 1903.1 


This is a consciousness of certain Christian mystics. The State of Death isa 
condition of transformed personality, usually trance-like and somnambulic. It is 
attained by suppression of all the impulses and desires of the Natural Man, and by a 
complete surrender to the highest ‘‘inner’’ motives. This stilling of natural im- 
pulses, therefore, implies a cessation as far as possible, of external adjustment. 

Ethically it is the replacing of individual by universalized motives, of the pri- 
vate will by the larger will. 

The method of attainment of this state, is through non-resistance, which, in 
psychological terms, means withdrawal of attention from one’s desires and impulses, 
good as well as bad. It seems to be a denial of the efficacy of effort in the moral 
life. It glorifies the instinctive and the subconscious. The results are peace, re- 
lease from the pain of conflicting desires, The soul is ‘‘owned by God.’ 

The self-surrender aspect of this state is identified with that of Judaism, Islam 
and primitive Buddhism as well as of Christianity. 

This inner adaptation or universalization of action is a logical and necessary 
product. Civilization as at present constituted cannot, however, guarantee ita sur- 
vival value. With society changed through the transformation of many individuals 
in the same direction, the world will become increasingly habitable for those in 
whom self-resignation and absolute dependence on a universalized self, reigns su- 
preme. 


Introduction to a Psychological Study of Religion. J. H. Leusa, Monist, 11, pp. 
195-225. 

Those who have followed Professor Leuba’s brilliant and consistent pioneer 
work in the psychology of religion, will be glad to find in this article an admirable 
survey and delimitation of the field. 

E. B. Tylor’s prophecy, of thirty years ago, that the ethnographical method 
applied to the study of religion, would prove fruitful and renovating, has been 
richly realized. Buta knowledge of the evolution of religions does not and cannot 
answer the most urgentinquiries of men. The History of Religion may reveal the 
origin, the order of appearance and the various transformations of beliefs, rites, 
customs and ceremonials, as they are expressed in the social consciousness of a 
people, but it is beyond the scope of the History of Religion to seek the facts of 
the immediate religious experience of the individual. The Historical Method is 
concerned with Social Psychology. The Psychological Method is concerned with 
Individual Psychology. ‘The Psychology of Religion is concerned, for instance, 
with the actual feelings of sin, of repentance, of dependence, as you and I experi- 
ence them; while the material of the various branches of the historical disciplines, 
is the generalized beliefs, or rather a statement of the beliefs, of a social group, on 
sin, on repentance, or dependence. Corporate religion finds its birth in the indi- 
vidual religious experiences. The Psychology of Religion deals, then, with the for- 


1This and the three following reviews are by Professor EK. H. Lindley, of the University of 
Indiana. 
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mative or constituent elements, while the History of Religion deals with the com- 
plex products. It is not surprising that the complex products were the first objects 
of investigation here, as in chemistry. Hence the tardy appearance of the Psycho- 
logical Method as applied to Religion. 4 

The chief problems of the religious life are: (1) What are the motives of the 
religious activities? (2) The problem of the means by which religious impulses ex- 
press themselves and through which the needs seek their satisfaction. (‘‘ Means” in- 
cludes both practices and beliefs.) (3) The relation existing between the means 
used and the satisfaction they produce or are expected to produce. 

The Psychological Method in pursuit of these inquiries implies a “return to 
nature,’ not to primitive beliefs, but a ‘‘return to nature in its present truth.” 

The formulas of the philosophers of religion are of little use in this inquiry. 
The definitions of religion are multiform and one-sided. These definitions fall into 
three main groups: 1. Those emphasizing the intellectual element. (Spencer, Mar- 
tineau, Max Mueller, and others.) 2. The element of feeling is paramount (Schlei- 
ermacher, Herbart, and others). 3. The cravings, the desires, the impulses, the 
will, constitute the active principle (Feuerbach, Schopenhauer, Comte, Edward 
Caird, Brinton, and others). 

Application of the reflex-arc concept reveals the inadequacy of all the above 
definitions. The reflex-arc, as the type of all activity, emphasizes receptivity, cen- 
tral modification and an efferent or motor discharge, as present altogether although 
in sequence. Everything culminates in action. Under the guidance of this con- 
ception, Schopenhauer, Wundt, and others, broke the Shackles of the prevailing 
intellectualistic psychology, and took their stand for Voluntarism. But the triple 
psychic character needs to be emphasized as essential. ‘‘In the sphere of religion, 
this doctrine means not only that every pulse of religious life includes ideas and 
feelings, but also that it finds its objective expression in action.”’ ‘Sacrificing, 
praying, the thousand and one fashions of worship, are outwardly perceivable 
religious actions. But even where there is no apparent external activity, even in 
the most ‘spiritual’? worship, when the coarser outward appeal to help is not to 
be detected, even there religious experience finds its unavoidable bodily expression 
in an activity which can properly be regarded as the residuum of inhibited move- 
ments.’’ ‘‘In these subtle utterances of religious needs the final segment of the 
reflex-arc is just as surely, if not so obviously, present as in the offering of spot- 
less lambs.’? These multiple activities are remnants of the once unrepressed and 
bhava ways of men of lower civilization when asking assistance from the 

ivinity. 

Religious acts, it is true, like other acts, when often repeated, may become 
habitual and hence may lose the content of thought and feeling that were there in 
the beginning. 

So the data of the student of the psychology of religion, are complex psycho- 
logical processes culminating actually or prospectively in certain classes of action 
called religious activities. He seeks to find the motiveand the end of these actions, 
and finally, he must find the channels through which religious ends are realized. 

The ends and impulses are not the exclusive possession of the religious life. 
They are impulses and ends of activities which are as well not religious. Only the 
channels, or the conception of the idea of causal characteristics of the religious 
agent differentiates religious from non-religious activities. 

Hence, we see how the idea of a God, as merely infinite and omniscient, is not 
sufficient. But He must bea Supreme Satisfier of our needs, a Power whom we 
can use. 


The Contents of Religious Consciousness: J. H. LEuBA, Monist, 11, pp. 536-573. 


A critical examination of carefully selected materials collected by means of a 
questionnaire. 

The cases cited all reflect Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. Dr. Leuba thinks they 
show that the attitude of man toward God has changed in this group, in recent 
times. ‘‘Freedom and equality’? are now the keynote of man’s relation to God. 
The duty motive of the Catechism is supplanted. ‘Action in obedience to God’s 
command; is out of fashion; awe, reverence, worship, appear only dimly in the re- 
ligious consciousness of the democratic Anglo-Saxon.” 
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_After presenting an affecto-motor classification of individuals according to their 
religious life,—a_ classification which the author does not use, he passes to a de- 
tailed consideration of thirteen cases of the religious sort, followed by an interesting 
and convincing case of the non-religious variety. 

For an example of superb mastery of the questionnaire method as applied to 
complex and stubborn problems, the reader is referred to the author’s presentation. 
No condensation of these replies, can be adequate. To pass them in rapid review 
and to hit off in ‘“‘telegraphese,’’ what appear to be the salient characteristics, is 
nevertheless a necessity. ; 

_CaseI. A college and university bred woman, a communicant in the Presby- 
terian Church: ‘A very intelligent, rightly ambitious and proudly confident per- 
son.”’ Her ‘‘religious”’ life seems little more than a passion for moral growth. 
There is little room in her consciousness for God; no conviction of sin or guilt, so 
essential in theoretical Christianity. ‘‘Awe and adoration hardly appear.’’ Case 
II, a School Supervisor of twenty-four, belonging toan Episcopalian family. ‘t With 
an intense passion for the good and the beautiful, she may not appear to many to 
know what religion means.’’ ‘‘God, worship, adoration, are apparently not in her 
vocabulary.’’ Her faith rests in common-sense experience, and is, to all appear- 
ances, inno need whatsoever ofa supernatural sanction. She says ‘‘To me the term 
(religious practice) means the doing of what seems the best and noblest thing pos- 
sible at the right time, under the guidance of noble motives.’ ‘All ennobling 
thoughts are to me, religious thoughts.”’ Case III. A minister of the Quaker 
Church. He says, ‘‘I have strong religious needs, such as a hungering after right- 
eousness, a desire to know God and His Will.”’ ‘I satisfy them by prayer, helping 
others, reading the Bible and wholesome literature, mingling with religious people, 
singing, beholding nature and beauty in art.’’ The difference between religious 
and non-religious emotions and thoughts, is illustrated by the difference between 
the enthusiasm aroused by a game of football and that by a good sermon. The re- 
ligious emotion is uplifting. The religious attitude is one of self-helplessness, of 
utter dependence upon aid beyond self. Case IV. Reveals another motive. ‘‘ Love 
absorbs everything, stifles action, and becomes an end itself. Ecstasy experienced. 
Intense reaction experiences. Case V. A practicing physician. Well balanced. 
Depends much on prayer. Important among other things, as ‘‘a preparation to live 
the day in piety.”” When asked if he believed God answered his prayers, replies: 
‘*T do not know, I sometimes believe that he does.’? Shows a tendency to ignore 
logic and reason in the interest of a belief which helps him to live at his best. The 
‘twill to believe,’’ to trust instinct when the intellect falters, is a strong note in this 
testimony, as in several other cases given. Case VI. A Doctor of Philosophy, at 
the head of an educational institution of higher grade. Thanksgiving strongly 
marked in his attitude to God. Here,again,a belief that gives strength to live, over- 
rides merely intellectual obstacles. Case VII. A woman married and fighting with 
poverty. ‘‘A remarkable instance of triumphant optimism.” Worship of nature 
and trust in its laws. ‘‘There is religion but Truth,’”—she writes. ‘‘To be an in. 
spired mother is the highest state I know.” ‘‘ The most devotional life to me is to 
seek the deeper meaning in every experience, reading and work, to find the message 
in everything.”? Does not believe in the ‘Imitation of Christ’’ doctrine, because it 
is opposed to original thought. ‘‘ For mental and spiritual development depend on 
original thought.’’ Case VIII. A Methodist clergyman who mentions the orthodox 
motives and practices. Religious practice a duty. Dwells on his conversion. Case 
TX. Aman of French birth. ‘A need, a sensation of emptiness of soul, of moral 
imperfections, of lack of power,”’? prompt him to religious practices. When desire 
is satisfied, ‘‘a sensation of peace arises.”” He feels deeply the need of some great 
principle and of being in harmony with it. Deep consciousness also of inferiority 
to an inner ideal, a type pre-established in him. Enjoys communion with the Di- 
vine principle ‘‘ Love goes up and love comes down multiplied richly.” Case X, is 
that of a French clergyman. An echo of old-style Calvinism. cA wrathful God to 
be appeased, Life sad and terrible rather than happy and beautiful. ; 

The author then passes from the positive-religious cases to those in which the 
flames burns very low. One woman has had little that could be called religious 
feeling except ‘a gentle stirring of the soul by something in the stars and the night, 
Eomething in the gold of the sun, something in the slow sad music, something in 
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the stillness.” Amiel’s craving and vogue anxiety at three in the afternoon is, ac- 
cording to the author, merely an incident of the ebb of psycho-physiological activity 
which usually takes place at this time of day. Another case reveals no craving, no 
heart panting after things unseen. ‘Life with its parental and social duties is 
enough to fill her heart and mind with stolid contentment.” And now to turn to 
the non-religious cases. Such undoubtedly exist, in spite of the view that religion 
is in every man. A successful business man writes: ‘‘I do not perform religious 
exercises, public or private. To me such practices are incomprehensible, childish 
and absurd. ‘I have no religious need. I am devoid of religious feeling. He 
even came to the verge of death without the development of such. The author adds 
‘They are legion, the men in whose life, God, any Kind of God,— is a quantite 
negligable ;’ they live without him, satisfied; they die without him, happy. 

The above array of testimonies ‘‘ shows how in the same community and among 
individuals of approximately the same intelligence and culture, differences suffi- 
cient to make of one a person to whom religion is the ‘all of life,’ and leave the 
other absolutely indifferent and impervious to it, however broadly it may be inter- 

reted.”’ 

In conclusion, the end of religion is not the worship of God. He is frequently 
not present in moments called religious. And when present, he is not usually 
worshipped. The Protestant Anglo-Saxon ‘cares very little who God is, or even 
whether He is at all. But he uses Him instinctively, from habit, if not from a 
rational conviction of His existence, for the satisfaction of his better desires; and 
this he does ordinarily with the directness and the bluntness of the aggressive child 
of a domineering century, well-nigh stranger to the emotions of fear, of awe, and of 
reverence.” ‘God is not known, He is not understood; He is used.”” Not God but 
life; more life, a larger, richer, more satisfying life, is in last analysis, the end of 
religion. There is perhaps, at bottom, no specifically ‘‘religious’”’ impulse; ‘‘ the 
preservation and increase of life is the moving impulse as well of religious as of 
secular activity.’’ The Intellectualists are wrong. They have confused the philo- 
sophic attitude with the religious attitude. These mayalternate rapidly within the 
same individual, but they are of different species. ‘‘Philosophic consciousness 
wants to know; religious consciousness wants to be.”’ 


Religion: Its Impulses and Its Ends. J. H. Leusa, Monist, 11, pp. 751-778. 


An analysis of the religion of the North American Indian and of primitive 
Buddhism, with the result that the author finds no evidence of a religious impulse 
per se. ‘‘That the most conspicuous and substantial parts of the religious life of 
the non-civilized peoples are prompted by the love of lifeas it manifests itself in the 
fear of death, in the pain of hunger, in the lust of the flesh, and the love of power, 
—in a word, by the very impulses which actuate secular activities.”” No adora- 
tion, no communion of spirits, but a more or less gross egoistic utilitarianism pre- 
vails. To choose one of the simplest of the illustrations: Before going to war 
against the Pawnee, the pious Kausa addresses himself to the sun, thus: ‘‘I wish 
to kill a Pawnee! Ilong to pull down an enemy! I promise you a calico shirt and a 
robe. I will give you a blanket also, O! Wakanda, if you allow me to return in 
safety after killing a Pawnee.” 

Turning to primitive Buddhism, we find no theology and no speculation in the 
attitude of the founder. Buddha Gautama, suffering ‘‘moral nausea,’ develops a 
yearning for ‘‘ Nirvana.”’ This is not mere extinction. It has its positive aspect, 
bliss in this world and an eternity void of suffering. Cessation of suffering, quench- 
ing of desire, endless bliss, are then, the quest. Moral suffering plays a réle here 
not to be found in the non-civilized. 

The author has rendered a great service in bringing home the biological origin 
and character of religion; and therefore the intensely pragmatic nature of most be- 
liefs and practices. It seems also true that most civilized men may linger on the 
lower levels of a crude utilitarian attitude to God. 

Adoration, pure thankfulness, tranquil communion, thought of mystery, surely 
cannot develop where life is constantly stressful and precarious. These wait on 
reflection and the power to reflect and speculate, come with leaden feet. But when 
thoughts of the world and of the unseen do come to the barbarian, must they not 
react on the character of his worship? The present writer confesses, therefore, to 
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some misgivings, concerning the sharp separation of the philosophic and the relig- 
ious attitudes, insisted upon by the author. Experience, reflection, modify instinct 
and conscious behavior elsewhere, why not here? And therefore it may well be 
that other Anglo-Saxon Protestants will be found in whose religious attitude, ador- 
ation and awe and dependence loom large. 

_ All this, I imagine will be granted by the author. But in the struggle to van- 
quish the Intellectualists he seems to fail to do explicit justice to the modifying 
and transforming influence of reflection and knowledge. 

In these studies, marked by genuine insight and scholarly mastery of materials, 
one feels the presence of a mind of unusual penetration and refinement of vision, 
fearless, and tenacious of aim, and gifted with the artist’s power to marshal his 
thought in living words. ‘‘Epoch-making” is a sorely tattered word in these days. 
In considering all the contributions of this author, however, one seems justified in 
saying that in a real and high sense he is a Bahubracher.”’ 


Fundamental Tendencies of the Christian Mystics, by J. H. LmuBa. Revue phi- 
losophique, juillet (pp. 1-86), et novembre, 1902. (pp. 441-487.) 

We have here, in a French periodical, one of those important studies which 
American psychology for some years has devoted to religious phenomena. We dare 
going to indicate the chief features of it; as to the details they are too abundant to 
be summed up. 

Mysticism is one of the forms of the pursuit of happiness; but:as all beings seek 
after happiness, we tell very little if we do not point out what kind of enjoyment 
the mystics seek and where they find it. Now it would be wrong to believe that the 
mystic endeavors only to be absorbed in God, to be lost in the enjoyment of the 
Divine Unity. It is one of his ruling tendencies, but opposed to it there is another 
tendency just as powerful which impels him towards a definite moral ideal which 
he strives after with a dogged and heroic energy—agreement with the Divine Will, 
polarization of good intentions, a more compact and homogeneous grouping of the 
divine tendencies, ina word Universalization of the Will. So that the Mystic is 
divided between Love and Holiness, between intense enjoyment and the striving 
after perfection. Leuba makes the very just remark that this second element, which 
is just as essential as the first, has been too much overlooked in the analysis of the 
mystical conscience. If this element is lacking, we have before us a dilettante, an 
enjoyer of Divine Love, and nota mystic. On the other side this pursuit of inmost 
joy relished in the depth of the conscience is just as characteristic. It includes, 
however, several elementary tendencies. ist. The tendency to the organic enjoy- 
ment with a tinge of erotism and a transferring to the divine wish of unemployed 
sexual energies, while he is unaware himself of the nature of this physiological 
factor which permeates so strongly his enjoyment. 2d. Tendency to hushing 
thought: it is not so much the organizing of the thought into a system, which pro- 
duces with the mystics this lull, as the reduction of the thought, the simplification 
of the contents of the conscience by various methods of meditation and prayer; the 
trance marks in a certain manner the highest pitch of the decrease of all multiple 
and deliberate thinking. 3d. The need of an affective support, the aspiration to- 
' wards the consoler—to the one who penetrates the soul, who is with it in a contin- 
uous and deep sympathy. Voluptuousness, quietude, feeling strong while relying, 
such are the pleasurable feelings which gush out from these appeased and gratified 
tendencies and which joined to the noble and energetic peace, the result of the ethi- 
cal tendency, make up the mystic happiness. Such are the fundamental tendencies 
which Leuba infers from a careful study (supported by autobiographies and other 
edifying books, generally full of personal disclosures) of an important group of mys- 
tics. Madame Guyon, St. Francois de Sales, St. Theresa, Ruysbrook, Tauler and 
Suso provide him with a sufficient number of concordant facts for applying his 
analysis to the mysticism in general. The mystic is accordingly before all a man 
who practices, who leads an affective and active life. What impels him—as the 
author says of religion in general in another study published elsewhere—is less the 
desire to know than the desire to be. The intellectual conceptions—if they appear 
at all—are in the background. The internal sensibility rules over the external sensi- 
bility. Unstable and oscillating between anesthesia and hyperesthesia, it holds 
and guides the conscience. On the contrary the objective observation which rests 
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on clearness of the sensation and of the mind, the generalization and all the intel- 
lectual acts which follow from it are weak in a mystic; he has hardly emerged in 
this point from the state of infancy. On the other side what need have they of 
knowing? The problem which their conscience, enamored at the same time of en- 
joyment and of perfection, puts to them is of a volitional and not of an intellectual 
order. What they seek is the strength to follow a road all laid out, and not the 
direction to follow; they ask of the mystic union the force which produces the 
action. The trance is for them the fountain head of the holy life and the holy life 
is the way to the trance. It is a purely affective and active circle which the intelli- 
gence scarcely can disturb. 

The trance, the fundamental state of mysticism, is differentiated from analogous 
pathological states by two characters: 1st. The subject, in the mystic trance, enters 
into and remains in contact with God. 2d. The mystical trance isan amolous trance. 
The subject reaches this state only after trialsand exercises (the case of St. Theresa 
is particularly instinctive on this point): the field of the conscience becomes nar- 
rowed by concentrating the mental activity around an idea—God, Love and Holi- 
ness—whose contents becomes impoverished while the feeling of self, now the ruling 
one is lost in a more and more vague enjoyment and finally disappears altogether in 
unconsciousness. The hallucination may be joined to the trance, but as an ac- 
cessory phenomenon. It becomes frequent probably only in complicated cases of 
hysteria. 

“ In this state, when thought is weakened to the point of unconsciousness, the 
mystics pretend to obtain simultaneously with the union with God a superior 
revelation. And if God is, in fact, defined by the reason as the being about whom 
we can affirm nothing, the mystic trance is the state of consciousness which ap- 
proaches the nearest to Him. The mystic deifies his unconsciousness and in his 
unconsciousness reaches the divine. The representation which on emerging from 
the trance he makes to himself of the unconsciousness of the trance—the Nothing 
which he thinks—takes existence and becomes the Nothing which is. In the same 
way the Revelation of the trance does not appeal to the Understanding; it is a feel- 
ing of intimacy obtained by the exaltation of the love or by the disappearance of 
hostile desires, an illusory illumination—similar to the one in sleep—based upon a 
feeling of ease and power; revelation which is protracted after emerging from the 
trance, by directing auditory and visual hallucination and by the clearer apprehen- 
sion of the Divine Will. 

We find thus in Leuba’s paper a good analysis of the fundamental tendencies of 
mysticism and an excellent study of the trance—which in a certain way is the centre 
of the mystic life because the desire of enjoyment tends towards it in the different 
shapes which it assumes with the mystic, and because from it originates the power- 
ful action, the life unified for the realization of the Divine Will. The mystic one 
becomes simplified and reduced ina certain way in order to penetrate into it and 
emerges from it in possession of the powerful unity which has become realized 
there. The mystic is notaccordingly an enjoyer, or worshipper of diffuse sensuality 
accustomed to use religious images for the gratification of his passions. Neither is 
he a doubter, because very far from suffering from his powerlessness to systematize 
his ideas and his needs, he presents a too complete systematization of his tenden- 
cies in two opposite groups. Nor is it true that he isolates himself always; the 
active life is with him side by side with contemplative life. The passion which 
holds sway over his life is not a fixed idea, but a directing idea. There is no mys- 
tical or religious tendency per se; but in mysticism, as elsewhere, there are human 
tendencies which aspire to become gratified. Pursuit of spiritual voluptuousness, 
of the peace of the mind, of the sympathy and friendship, of the common and effica- 
cious action are strong tendencies common to the whole humanity. Mysticism 
creates only new means for gratifying eternal tendencies. 

In this short analysis we cannot give account of all the interesting points in 
Leuba’s study; nor can we add a detailed criticism of it, as this would lead us too 
far. It will be enough to call attention to the fact that if it is true—as Leuba main- 
tains—that mysticism consists of the combination of two tendencies of which one 
passes through the whole scale of deep pleasures which the subject relishes in the 
inmost depth of his conscience in a kind of hazy beatitude, the other is bent on ac- 
tion and on the efficacy, on the display of the unified and universalized will, it 
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may be, however, somewhat inexact to eliminate in the two tendencies of this fun- 
damental cycle the intelligence and the intellectual tendencies. That mysticism is 
a desire to be is indeed true, but it is sometimes a desire to be through intelligence 
and in the intelligence. In other words some mystics aspire to a state of intentive 
and synthetic cognizance where all the truths become united and systematized., 
That it is not the case of all mystics, I admit. But there are speculative mystics 
with whom the trance takes for a brief instant almost the shape of apperception of 
an entire logical system. But even with such mystics, I admit, this intellectual 
intention is profoundly mixed with affective states and it tends sometimes towards 
the haziness of the unconscious trance; in a profound trance there is evidently aboli- 
tion of the intellectual multiplicity which does not prevent it, perhaps, from being an 
entirely intellectual, entirely philosophical contemplation which leads to the pro- 
found trance (Plotinus, Eckart), and that in this very trance while the subject remains 
conscious, it may be as well, perhaps, that the feeling of a certain logical unity of a 
certain unity of thought predominates. It is true that at this point all states tend 
to blend, and I do not want to insist upon more. Perhaps it will be necessary when 
the monographies and the studies of details shall be more numerous, to distinguish 
among the mystics different classes and different mental types. 

I do not believe that the systems constructed by the mystics are nothing else 
but the intellectual projection of their internal experience. Their internal experi- 
ence—I would undertake to prove it in the case of Suso—profits by their theoretical 
views. Now these theories are very often not individualistic. They may be con- 
nected with a current of ideas, with a school, with a tradition. Through them the 
philosophical intelligence, the constructions of the mind, the systems penetrate into. 
the inmost experience of the mystics and mould it in their turn. 

Finally among the documents which Leuba uses there is one which I call in 
question and which ought to be excluded. Leuba quotes in detail and utilizes the 
document on the conversion of Tauler called the Meisterbuch. He is not unaware 
of the fact that certain critics pretend that the conversion related in the anonymous 
history of his life is not that of Tauler, but of another person. But if it is histori- 
cal, adds he, it does not matter to whom it belongs. And in fact if it were historical, 
it would have been a document. But Father Denifle has proved (Historisch poli- 
tische Blatter, 1875 and 1879) that the Meisterbuch is nota history buta fiction written 
with a definite purpose, viz., to oppose to certain pharisaical masters of the time, 
whose life was in contradiction with their doctrine, a pious layman, not instructed 
but sustained by the grace which instructs and converts one of them. 

These few reservations and those which we might have added do not diminish 
in any way the great value of this study. H. DELACROIX, ‘ 

Professor in the University of Montpellier, France. 


“Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” by J. H. LEuBA. Amer. Jour. 

of Psy., 7 (1896), pp. 309-385. 

This work of indisputable originality and of a high philosophic bearing aims at 
investigating that religious crisis to which is given the name of conversion. The 
author has put the question in its widest sense, and has made us clearly understand 
that conversion is not the special result of this or that religious teaching; it isa 
natural, if not a normal, phenomenon. The materials of the investigation come 
from different sources; some have been taken from confessions published by con- 
verts; others come from conversations with converts; others are answers to a ques- 
tionnaire which the author circulated in the religious world. ; 

All the answers are not given us, but only seventeen. All that are given con- 
tain personal details and are of the greatest interest. They have a striking stamp 
of uniformity; with all, the crisis has been almost the same. The accounts, in 
general, following the chronological order, begin with the picture ofa disordered 
existence; the future converts accuse themselves of a great number of vices, the 
most frequent of which is drunkenness. They had not only the conviction that they 
were in sin, but also a deep consciousness of sin. With others there is no idea of 
demerit, of approaching condemnation, the desire for pardon or the fear of hell; 
these are more close to nature; they have only the feeling of their physical and 
moral misery, of their impotence, of the need of being aided, helped; God is not a 
Judge, but a Saviour. (We believe for our part, that this distinction depends not 
so much upon the religious education as upon the double form of the religious con- 
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sciousness, love and fear, and upon the preponderance of one of these forms accord- 
ing to the temperament of the individual.) The result of the investigation seems 
to be that the feeling of fear is not so frequent a cause of conversion as the feeling 
of love. After the description of the disorders, the correspondents express in dif- 
ferent ways their efforts of will to change their existence, and their lack of success; 
for example, after a drinking bout, they have determined to drink no more; they 
have remained for several days without drinking, at times for weeks, then the passion 
for the vice has again taken the upper hand. There has been a long series of pain- 
ful efforts which have come to nothing, and have convinced the unfortunate of his 
impotence, he has come to despair of himself, and to understand that, without the 
help of God, he cannot be saved. This series of emotions forms the first part of 
conversion; it is the period of depression, which ends in despair and in the feeling 
of impotence. ’ 

Conversion, properly so called, does not result, as one might believe at first 
sight, froma more energetic effort of the will, from which the convert might ascribe 
merit to himself. During conversion, he is entirely passive. It is God, it is the 
blood of Jesus Christ, it is the Holy Ghost,—in a word, it is a higher power which 
accomplishes the conversion; as for himself, he lets himself go, he abandons him- 
self, he refrains from action, he becomes an instrument. This is the mental state 
which is described in all the observations, and the author has no trouble in ho 
that it is the state of grace. Thus it is formulated many times, and conceive 
of as a divine action without the co-operation of the individual. It is not at all 
the dynamic rule: ‘The Lord helps those who help themselves:” a rule which 
incites to action, which implies the idea of merit and of demerit and the existence 
of free will. The action of grace assumes, on the contrary, the helplessness of man 
to struggle against sin, the idea that God accords his grace to whom he will, accord- 
ing to his own good pleasure, and that in consequence the grace is no merit for him 
who receives it. It is very interesting to ascertain that this religious conception is 
not a fabric of the imagination, but rests upon a living reality; these are, in truth, 
just the feelings which form the psychology of conversion. 

Conversion is not a slow and insensible action but a sudden one which surprises 
and astonishes; it may take place in solitude, often during the night, or, instead, 
during the day, in the midst of friends, of fellow workmen. At times, there is 
heard an admonishing voice, counselling, commanding to prayer, or repeating some 
verse of the Bible, there are also, but more rarely, visions; sometimes, also, physical 
sensations of an indefinite character. But what is never lacking, what really con- 
stitutes the crisis, is an emotional state of extraordinary violence, which shakes the 
whole body, makes the tears flow; it is above all a state of joyous exaltation, of 
overflowing love for God, with the feeling that there has been a complete transfor- 
mation, and that a new life is commencing: and from this moment, in truth, the 
whole round of existence is modified; the life of disorder is suppressed, almost 
without exception. It is from this practical result that we can judge the intensity 
of'the crisis. According to the country and the environment, conversion can bring 
about very different changes, but psychologically its effect is almost always the 
same. The intellect, no more than the efforts of will has share in the conversion; 
it is not through intellectual arguments that the transformation takes place; one 
has no thought of reasoning. Conversion comes from an internal affective act; one 
is converted because one feels otherwise than before being converted, and the argu- 
ments of sceptics make no impression on the believer because they do not touch 
him. The author is quite right in saying thatasa psychological phenomenon, faith 
is quite distinct from belief or from conviction; faith is an emotional state, which 
does not take its point of departure from arguments and which can be neither 
broken down nor built up by them. 

In concluding our analysis of this excellent work, we shall express the desire 
that similar investigations be attempted in different religious circles, and also in 
spiritualistic circles, which on so many sides approach the religious. A. BINET 

Hautes Etudes, Paris. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


__ Psychology of religion is only beginning to be studied in French speaking coun- 
tries, following in the trail of its twin-brother, the science of comparative religion, 
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which has been taught for a few years in the universities of Paris and of Toulouse, 
and which the “‘ Musée Guimet’” of comparative religions has done so much to pro- 
mote. But though, in the publications of the latter, and in biographies or books of 
piety, alarge amount of material for psychology of religion is at hand, it is only in 
these last few years that such material is being used for truly psychological study. 
One of the very first books in this line was the “ Maladies du sentiment reli- 
gieux,’’ by Professor Murisier of Neuchatel, which appeared as late as 1901 (Paris, 
Alcan publishers), and in the preface of which the author was justified in claiming 
to be one of the pioneers of a new science then scarcely known in France and in 
French speaking Switzerland. This valuable book, in which Professor Murisier 
deals with ecstasy, fanaticism, and contagiousness of religious feeling, has unhappily 
remained isolated, and it might seem as if the progress of religious psychology in 
France had disappointed the hopes which that first book had fostered. But the fire 
which for some time has given out but occasional sparks, is glowing under the 
ashes, and the prospects of religious psychology are in fact, now-a-days brighter 
than they ever were in French speaking countries. Three young university profes- 
sors, all of them men of great ability, have in recent years taken up its study and are 
spreading interest in it among an ever increasing number of students. Two of these 
are in the university of Geneva. The one is Professor Flournoy, professor of ex- 
perimental psychology in the faculty of science, who is well known as the author 
of the book ‘t From Tudics to the planet Mars,” in which he carefully describes the 
case of a young woman, Miss Helen Smith, who was a remarkable instance of mul- 
tiple personality, being now Marie Antoinette, then an inhabitant of the planet 
Mars—the language of which she pretended to speak—and lastly a Hindu using 
sometimes a few Sanskrit words. This book may be reckoned as a contribution to 
psychology of religion in so far as it touches the question of inspiration; for Miss 
Smith believed herself in communcation with a spirit whom she called Leopold, 
who gave her warnings, taught her facts, or even suggested poetry which she would 
have been unable in her conscious state to write. Professor Flournoy, at the end 
of his book, points out that the difference between such cases and the inspiration of 
religious geniuses is in their moral value. Three years ago, Professor Flournoy 
had devoted a year’s lectures to psychology of religion, which attracted very large 
audiences.’ The opening lecture has appeared in the ‘Archives de Psychologie,” 
and was published apart with the title ‘Principles of religious psychology ” 
(Geneva 1903). In it he emphasizes the fact that psychology can give no explanation 
of the origin of religious phenomena, but only describé them as they are. It is not 
within her limits either to attribute them to God or to deny divine action, We may 
regret that Professor Flournoy has not yet developed the outline which he pre- 
sented in this pamphlet; this has to be attributed to Professor Flournoy’s great 
admiration for American psychologists, from whom he professes to have borrowed 
the larger part of his teaching, a statement which is probably exaggerated, as all 
those who know him have been struck on the originality of his mind. . 
Beside Prof. Flournoy, the two professors, who have recently done most for 
psychology of religion are both,—strange as it may seem at first sight—professors 
of systematic theology, one in Geneva, and one in Montauban (Tarn-et-Garonne). 
This does not in the least diminish the value of their work, for their aim in studying 
psychology is not to distort facts in order to prove some particular system of theol- 
ogy, but to get psychological facts with which to square this system. In Geneva, 
Prof. Gaston Frommel has started in this line a few years ago. Some results of his 
studies, first given in lectures to students, have been published by the fortnightly 
magazine ‘‘ Foi et Vie.” They are studies of Christian conversions. These studies 
are not made in the American way of collecting hundreds of cases and cooking them 
together into [or reducing them into] figures and diagrams. The questionnaire 
method as applied to psychology of religion is scarcely known in France and has un- 
til now given but small results. In a recent book ‘‘ The religious feeling in France 
(Paris, 1903), Lucien Arréat has tried to use it, but the number of the answers 
he has received is so small that they have no representative value whatever, and, 
besides, the way in which he has worked them out does not seem to add very much 
to the interest of the answers themselves. The questionnaire method, though its 
name is French, is likely not to succeed so well in France as it does in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Frenchmen are not wont to speak much about their religious impres- 
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sions; it seems to them, as a rule, a preparation of their inmost self, to write these 
impressions down for publication. The psychologists of religion in France have 
therefore began by carefully studying individuals who have overcome their natural 
dislike for publicity and left detailed enough autobiographies or mémoires. Such 
a study, though it does not as quickly lead to a fairly accurate view of religious 
feeling in a whole country, has, however, the advantage of preserving the individu- 
ality of each case, which is totally lost when a man is only a unit among many in a 
series. 

This study of individual cases is also what Professor Henri Bois, of Montauban, 
has been doing as his contribution to psychology of religion. This has been system- 
atically studied in Montauban for three years, both in lectures and in a seminary. 
In the first two years the lectures and the seminary have dealt with directly 
opposed parts of the field, the former taking up the loss of faith among Christians, 
and the second the study of Christian conversions through the ages. Edmond 
Scherer and Jouffroy, the first a Protestant professor of theology, the second a 
Catholic philosopher, were the most prominent men in the first group; Prof. Bois 
showed under what influence and through what crisis the former lost a real and 
deep Christian faith to become a cold thinking machine devoid of all religious feel- 
ing—and how the latter gradually got rid of beliefs which never had any very deep 
root in his consciousness, but which in later years he pretended and believed to 
have lost in a highly emotional crisis (which is recorded in Prof. James’ varieties 
of religious experience). In this seminary, Prof. Bois studied for two years twenty- 
five or thirty conversions, beginning with that of Saint Paul and extending to those 
of the 19th century. That chronological survey made apparent how far theological be- 
liefs would explain the experience of conversion. Asanexample it may be shown how 
the difference between Augustine’s and Luther’s conversion was due largely to their 
divergent views on baptism. The earlier, while little concerned with past sins, 
which he believed could be at any time blotted out through baptism, was. mainly 
engrossed with the feeling of his weakness against his passions which he was afraid 
would induce him to the unpardonable act of sinning after baptism. In Luther’s 
time the idea of baptism had changed; people were not so much afraid of sinning 
after having received it, as of dying before. Luther knew that if God would only 
accept him into his communion, he would be safe, but was concerned with past 
sins as he thought God would not accept into his communion so wretched a sinner as 
he was. So the ideas of baptism prevalent in their times completely altered their 
line of thought during conversion. 

Prof. Bois has as yet published little of his studies in the psychology of relig- 
ion, only a few articles in ‘‘ Foi et Vie,”’ and a discourse on Religious feeling (Paris, 
Fischbaches, 1902), in which he endeavors to show that religious feeling could be 
represented as the ‘‘ feeling of the infinite,” which in itself has nothing religious, 
and suggests only such ideas as those of endless fall, of a black hole, or of nothing 
at all—but that religious feeling has to be assimilated to the intercourse between 
two persons, the one higher and purer than the other. Some of Prof. Bois’ stu- 
dents have published researches of their own; among others may be quoted ‘ Psy- 
chological notes on religious revival,’’? by Georges Lauza (Mantauban 1902), a valu- 
able piece of work, but which betrays too great a desire of fixing rules and reaching 
conclusions before the whole ground has been covered. 

It may be safely stated that the interest for psychology of religion will extend 
in France and in Switzerland to an ever increasing number of students, owing to 
the strong influence of the three able men of whom we have been speaking. Till 
now, none of the books in this line have been written by Americans, and there is a 
danger of generalizing their results as applicable toall countries of the world, and 
of describing as inherent in the religious feeling, or at least in Christianity, what is 
perhaps only true of religion in the United States. We hope, therefore, that French 
psychologists will help to prevent this generalization from being made by investi- 
gating more and more the field of study that they havearound them, and this will 
happen if psychology of religion, which in French speaking countries is scarcely a 
ae a: the past, or even of the present, is, as we do hope and believe, a thing of 
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Les maladies du sentiment religieux, par ERNEST MURIsIER, Professeur de l’Acadé- 
mie de Neuchatel, Paris, 1901. 


M. Ernest Murisier was a young savant prematurely taken away by death last 
year in the very midst of his work. The precision of his method, the accuracy of 
his information, the ingeniousness of his thought had already won for him the 
esteem of the scientific world. His book on the diseases of religious feeling ap- 
peared in 1901. 

He believed that the science of religion and sociology in confining themselves 
to the studies of beliefs, myths, and rites neglected an essential element of religion, 
viz., the affective phenomena. He wished to apply the pathological method in or- 
der to find the laws of the religious emotion. This method consists in choosing 
extreme cases where the springs of the mentality are easier to find. 

Now, the mysticism and the fanaticism which appear at every page of the his- 
tory of the religions are the extreme forms of the religious feeling; the subject does 
not live or does not want to live except by the religious life; he becomes absorbed 
in this exclusive preoccupation. Such cases are particularly instructive. M. Muri- 
sier applies himself to the analysis and proceeds generally in the following manner: 
first comes the description of the facts with their characteristic details; then comes 
the interpretation, the discussion of the explanations proposed by different authors 
and the attempt to find a psychological explanation. Finally the indication of the 
inferences to be drawn from the adopted explanation. 

Let us begin with the mystics. For them religion is an interior life whose high- 
est pitch is the trance. In order to reach this stage the mystic becomes detached 
from the world. We witness in his case a gradual extinction of social feelings. At 
the final stage of this development he declares himself dead for created things. 
Even in the midst of the society he creates for himself an inferior solitude. Mysti- 
cism is accordingly the exaltation of the religious feeling under its individual form. 

In what consists this essentially individual piety? Can it be reduced to the in- 
stincts by which the sociologists explain now-a-days the origin of religion? Not so. 
The wondering which becomes sometimes a fear, sometimes admiration and love, 
is the starting point of the religious evolution of the child. But it is otherwise in 
the case of the mystics. Their autobiographies reveal to us deep physiological and 
psychological troubles. They can neither co-ordinate their psychological states, 
nor adapt themselves to the changing world on account of the abrupt variations 
with them of the general sense of the body, the organic consciousness. It is a con- 
flict not only between their ideal and the reality, but also between the elements of 
their psychological personality. The intellectual phenomenon is in their case sec- 
ondary and is to be explained by the affective phenomenon. 

Such is the origin of the religious need of the mystics. The biological theory 
of Krafft-Ebing which reduces the trance to the sexual instinct, is too simple ard 
too coarse; the explanation by the feeling of fear or of love is too summary. What 
happens in the case of the mystics is something similar to that of the hypnotic sub- 
jects in the interval of the somnambulisms. The religious need in their case is the 
need of direction. The subject not being able to recover by his own strength his 
mental unity strives to submit to an influence which would effect in him what he 
is incapable of doing himself. On the other side, he is not satisfied with simply 
accepting the authority of a director of conscience. J ; \ 

He recovers his mental equilibrium and his unity by the triumph of a directing 
idea which takes the place of every exterior direction. f 

But this idea must be developed automatically, it must acquire the intensity 
and the objectivity of a sensation, it must take in his mind the shape of an extra- 
neous authority. That is, the aim of the contemplative life is to unify the self 
while becoming simplified by the gradual elimination of the extraneous states 
considered profane. The trance is the mental unity obtained through the extinc- 
tion of conflicting tendencies, and finally by the annihilation of the personality. 
The means of reaching this stage are either negative, as the asceticismwhich destroys 
the passions, or positive, as the various exercises whose object is to strengthen the 
religious idea and the corresponding feeling and to bring about the ecstatic mono- 
ideism. These processes are sometimes physiological, sometimes psychological, 
the contemplative life includes different degrees. 

Coming back from the exaggerated cases to the normal state, we can say that 
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healthy piety admits, in a moderate degree, of the need of direction, of that of fol- 
lowing a model, and of that of systematization or of the unification of the person- 
ality. But it is only one of the forms of religious feeling, its individual form. 
There exists also a social form of it; but just as there isan extreme case of the first 
form, mysticism, there is an extreme case of the second, fanaticism. Here, again, we 
notice an important gain in the psychology; the sociologists have paid attention 
only to the political fanaticism, the alienists give only observations of details or too 
general explanations, as the degenerescence, the depression, the exaltation, the 
education. Now what is the religious fanaticism? 

M. Murisier quotes various examples of troubled souls who have in vain tried 
mysticism and recovered their peace only by getting back to the active life. 

Examined at closer range, the need of action which the fanatic feels may be 
reduced to the need of adapting oneself to an environment, to a social group. The 
adaptation has a considerable influence on the stability of the mental life. The 
fanatic has a need of a social environment, real or imaginary, with which he becomes 
identified. This social character will be found in all the psychical manifestations 
of the fanaticism, in its hallucinations, in its automatisms, and its asceticism. 
Now one of the essential conditions of the adaptation for the weak beings who are 
deficient in elasticity, is the stability of the environment. Thence the need of 
unity, of uniformity in the group, be it the church or the sect. The psychosocial 
unity which the fanatic endeavors to realize by means of the religion is threefold; 
there is 1st, that of beliefs, 2d, that of acts and of conduct, 3rd, that of the feelings 
and the inmost dispositions of the members of the community. 

‘‘To sum up, the religious idea becomes a social force because the individual 
feels the need of remaining adapted to the environment where he is placed and 
where all the suggestions which he receives seem favorable and beneficial.” 

M. Murisier finds in this interpretation of the facts various advantages over 
those proposed up to the present time. To see in fanaticism a social regression, a 
return to the primitive indifferentiation of the masses amounts to returning to the 
famous biological theory which likens the society to an organism; but this theory 
is now-a-days well nigh exploded. It is simply an analogy and not an explana- 
tion. Even if the fanaticism were a social malady analogous to the organic degener- 
escence, we must, in order to understand it, to ascend to its fountain head, that is 
to say, to analyze the particular mental state whence it takes its origin. Among the 
sociologists who want to substitute the psychological interpretation to the biologi- 
cal interpretation of the social facts, Mr. Baldwin is the one with whom M. Murisier 
comes the nearest to an agreement. He quotes Mr. Baldwin’s cbservations on the 
fundamentally conservative spirit of the average man and on the conservative réle 
of the religion. But he tries to discover the psychological cause of these facts and 
finds it in the need felt by certain individuals to recover their mental equilibrium 
by a narrow adaptation to a social environment with which they identify them- 
selves and whose permanency and stability becomes indispensable to them. 

The exclusivism and the proselytism of the fanatics are due to this cause. 
There may be different ways of excluding the dissidents and of making proselytes 
according to the particular conditions of the environment and the circumstances. 
Violent persecutions will take place mostly in the countries where the religious 
society forms one whole with the civil society. Where the two bodies are distinct 
the excommunication will be deemed sufficient; when the religious sect is power- 
less, the apocalyptic prophetism will make its appearance thus announcing the 
miraculous substitution of an ideal society to the society of the day. Finally the 
fanatic may create for himself an actual imaginary environment, and live hereafter 
only for the invisible world, whence comes his relish for and his seeking after mar- 
tyrdom. M. Murisier shows that his hypothesis permits us to account for the prin- 
cipal manifestations of the fanaticism. Then he studies the processes of the spiritual 
Ronnies that . say of the Serpe ke the religious emotion. He quotes vari- 
ous epidemics of demonomania and of theomania, and i 
of a Salvation Army gathering. ; he. outlines hei payee 

_ The propagation of the religious emotion is due to imitation, after a prepara- 
tion which consists in increasing the suggestibility of the subject. The increase of 
the suggestibility is produced by the mortifications, the fasting, ete... . by the 
expectation of a miraculous event, by the excitation of the tendencies and desires 
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connected with the emotion which is to be aroused, by the collective pressure of 
the sect, by the music, by the individual action of the leader, of the head. This 
being done, the contagion is produced by sympathy, in virtue of this psychological 
law that the sight of the exterior signs of the emotion induces us to reproduce 
these signs, and in consequence of it to feel this very emotion (Bain, Féré). 

Returning from the morbid to the normal form of the religious life, M. Murisier 
concludes by saying with M. Delbos that the religion is the bond which unites in 
each soul all its spontaneous tendencies, which unites all the souls betweeen them- 
selves, which unites all the souls to the universe. 

This remarkable work has produced a vivid interest in France and in Switzerland, 
and makes us regret so much more deeply the loss of the young savant so full of 
promise for the future. M. Minuioun, 

Professor in the University of Lausanne. 


“Les principes de la Psychologie Religieuse,”’ Archives de Psychologie, Vol. 2, pp. 
83-57. 

“Observations de Psychologie Religieuse,”’ Archives de Psychologie, Vol. 2, pp. 327- 
366. By TH. FLourNAyY. 


M. Th. Flournay is Professor extraordinaire at the University of Geneva, Switz- 
erland, where he established some years ago a psychological laboratory. He is 
assisted in his work by M. Ed. Claparép, Privat-Docent. 

Prof. Flournay is one of the first European Psychologists and Philosophers to 
become acquainted with the work done in the Psychology of Religion and to con- 
tribute to it. The American Psychologists who are interested in that branch of 
knowledge may congratulate themselves upon having at Geneva an associate and 
an interpreter of the broad and deep culture and of the literary ability of Prof. 
Flournay. 

The Principles of the Psychology of Religion is substantially the introductory 
lecture of a course given at the University of Geneva in 1901-1902. The purpose of 
this first lecture is to indicate the standpoint and the principles of the Psychology 
of Religion as they appear in the investigations so far published. It is observed in 
passing that these investigations are few in number and almost all come from the 
United States. They constitute, in the opinion of the author, the foundation of a 
true (Veritable) psychology of religion because (1) they pass beyond the isolated 
facts to a generalized view of the subject by means of the questionnaire method, and 
comparisons of statistics; (2) they do not deal with the external and social products 
of religion, but with the inner, individual, experiences themselves; (3) they are in- 
spired neither by religious zeal, nor by the desire to establish or to destroy theo- 
logical or philosophical theses, but by scientific interest alone. 

The principle upon which Prof. Flournay lays the greatest emphasis is that the 
Psychology of Religion does not concern itself with the objective truth of the relig- 
ious beliefs. In this the new study separates itself sharply from the old study of 
religion whose chief effort has always been to establish the objective validity of 
Religion. Psychology, we are told, excludes the transcendental, not because it does 
not take into account the transcendental interpretations or ‘experiences’ of the pious 
souls, but that it ‘‘carefully refrains from condemning or approving them.”” They 
are considered as subjective facts pure and simple. It follows from this that ‘‘what- 
ever be the degree of perfection Psychology may reach, it will remain forever silent 
upon the great, disquieting problems of life.”” The modern Psychology of Religion 
is independent of all metaphysics, it is nothing more than a study of a portion of 
human experience. : 

The chief characteristics of this branch of study are collectively designated as 
the biological interpretation of religious facts. We are to understand by this ex- 
pression that the Psychology of Religion is : : bp 

(1) Physiological, i. e., that it seeks the physiological conditions and correlates 
of religious experience; ; 

(2) that it is genetic or evolutionary ; 

(3) that it is comparative; ’ k es : 

(4) that it is dynamic, i. e., that it considers religious life as a very complex sys- 
tem of processes exhibiting in their unfolding the play of underlying forces. 

One could not have put in clearer and more pleasing form the principles of the 


Psychology of Religion. 
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On one point only do I find matter for discussion. -Does Prof. Flournay convey 
a correct idea of the relation of the investigations of which he speaks to the ulti- 
mate, metaphysical, problems of religion when he affirms that Psychology will never 
have anything to say concerning them? Even if it never add new solutions to the 
two fundamental metaphysical hypotheses which have been and are still open, will 
it not, in bringing new data to bear upon the old questions, favor one of the solu- 
tions at the expense of the other, or may it not transform the problems and, conse- 
quently the answers, so as to make them practically new? Witness, for instance, 
the recent attempt of Prof. James (The Varieties of Religious Experience) to find 
support in religious experience for a metaphysical opinion. He happens, as it seems 
to me, to have failed of his purpose,! but the attempt is by no means preposterous. 
Prof. Flournay has perhaps been led to make unguarded statements by his eager- 
ness to reassure the good people who look askance at the invasion of the field of 
religious life by scientific psychology. It would, it seems to me, be truer, and dip- 
lomatically just as well, to claim for the Psychology of Religion a renovating and 
transforming power upon religious beliefs, not only upon the minor dogmas, but also 
upon the so called ‘ultimate’ religious conceptions. 

The Observations of Religious Psychology contains six religious autobiographies 
(some written spontaneously, some at the request of the author, but none in answer 
to a set of questions) accompanied by comments, 

The publication of these documents is to be welcomed as a valuable addition to 
the scant data upon which Psychology has to work. 

These six observations are too different from each other to permit of general 
conclusions except concerning the relation of intellectual beliefs to the deeper phe- 
nomena of the effective and volitional order. As I have purposely used most of the 
space at my disposal in the consideration of the Principles, I shall have to limit my- 
self to the reproduction of the only general conclusion. ‘‘This relation may be of 
any sort; it seems dependent upon the temperament or personal idiosyncrasies. 
There are persons for whom a fixed and well determined system of belief, brought 
from the outside and accepted whole, is felt to be the primordial condition of the 
religious life. There are others for whom, on the contrary, any such system, any 
dogmatic affirmatia even whatsoever it may be, seems superfluous and useless, pos- 
sibly even an unfortunate obstacle to the development of the inner life. The relig- 
ious evolution of the latter consists essentially in ridding themselves of the intel- 
lectual shell clapped upon them by their milieu, or by their education, this not in 
order to build up another system but only to preserve the immediate, inner, exper- 
ience alone, in its nakedness.” JAMES H. LEUBA. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


NOTE ON RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 


We have become accustomed to wonders in Japan. Doubtless they are not as 
marvellous as they appear; but rather the fruit of long evolution ripening under 
favorable conditions, The history of the race shows periods of marked plasticity, 
receptivity, power of assimilation, and progress. A thousand years ago, it ab- 
sorbed Chinese civilization, philosophy, religion and language to the permanent 
arrest of development within its own, yet in such a manner as to render eacha 
new product so transformed as to be no longer Chinese but vitally Japanese. 

To-day, apparently, the same process is being repeated with the culture of the 
Anglo-Saxon, even to the adoption of the Roman alphabet parallel with the Chinese 
ideograph and the native syllabary. New Japan is experiencing a rapid growth 
attendant upon her new birth. Again she is most plastic and receptive; again she 
is assimilating and maturing with all the strain and stress of adolescence. Thor- 
oughly Oriental, she is adopting and, what is more noteworthy, adapting a Occi- 
dental civilization, philosophy, religion and language (?). Of this her own leaders 
in all departments are quite conscious, not least so in the sphere of religion. 

The body of Japanese who can by, the most liberal estimate be judged even re- 
motely associated with Christianity as a religious faith is less than 1%, of the entire 
population; and yet, because of the growing influence of that 1%, and, even more 


1See my criticism, ‘‘ Prof. Wm, James’ Inte i i 
of Ethics Apel oe rpretation of Religious Experience,” Intern. Jour. 
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because of a peculiarly pervasive Christian atmosphere, the nation is experiencing 
a slow and as it were unconscious conversion during this adolescent period of 
maturing state-consciousness. The great branches of Buddhism, of which there 
are more diverse and antagonistic sects than in all protestantism, are experiencing 
a revival and a reformation at the hands of men trained in Western thought. One 
movement, thus far more philosophic than religious, is described by a leading 
Christian teacher as ‘‘an endeavor to bring Japanese Buddhism into harmony with 
modern scientific and philosophic thought, and to adapt it to the needs of modern 
life.” Its methods are rationalistic and its conclusions radical. Faith is minimized 
and Gautama regarded merely a great religious teacher. Transmigration and the 
miraculous power of Buddhist rites are denied. Prof. K. Hukariya of the Soto- 
Shu Houzau Dai Gakuin, Tokyo, writes concerning New Buddhism: ‘There are a 
great many differences between the Old and the New Beliefs which are hardly rec- 
oncilable. They are contending with each other for supremacy and the Buddhist 
Society is now torn with dissensions. The new spirit which rapidly spreads itself 
among the rising generation is overthrowing old customs one after another. The 
yellow robe, the tonsure, the rosary, the alms-bowl, the staff and such things 
monastic, together with those beliefs which made them sacred, are Swept away by 
the new tide. Time will come, we hope, when Buddhism will undergo a change, 
a change so great that a Japanese Rip Van Winkle will be ata loss to tell whether 
it is Buddhism or not.”’ ; 

A second movement, more spiritual in its nature and more truly religious, is that. 
of the Shinshu. This sect has many doctrines similar to those of Christianity, but 
without having derived them from it. ‘Penance fasting, prescribed diet, pilgrim- 
ages, isolation from society, whether as hermits or in the cloister, and generally 
amulets and charms are all tabooed by this sect. Devout prayer, purity, earnest- 
ness of life, and trust in Buddha himself as the only worker of perfect righteous- 
ness, are insisted on. Morality is taught as more important than Orthodoxy.”’ 
The Orthodox doctrine of Buddhism, that salvation is self-attained, is rejected; and 
_ Salvation is held to be the reward of faith alone. This sect and others akin to it 
are frankly copying many methods employed by Christianity, quoting the teachings. 
of Christian Scriptures, emphasizing many truths accepted by both religions, and 
admitting the value that Christianity has had in quickening their own life insti- 
tutionally and spiritually. Able priests of Buddha publicly declare Christianity 
to have been a great blessing in stirring up Buddhists to more earnest work; and 
one in an address congratulating the Christians said, ‘‘Christianity has already been 
of great value in stirring up Buddhists to a better life, and whatever gains Chris- 
tianity can make can only benefit us all.” 

Buddhism is conscious of having come to Japan from a foreign land and of hay- 
ing been received because it brought a blessing and satisfied a longing. It now 
recognizes that Christianity comes bringing a blessing and satisfying a longing, fill- 
ing a place it has been powerless to occupy. That it may not pass away before an 
able servant of human needs, while the great mass of its myriad followers are in 
ignorance, superstition, and often in gross sin, its awakened leaders, conscious of 
at least partial failure, strive on the one hand to ally it with the truth of a sup- 
posed science, and on the other to develop those spiritual factors that are seen to 
be the strength of its great rival. How far the latter movement may extend none 
can tell; or whether, when the real essence of Christianity is recognized, it may 
elect to live by its spirit, saving its own life by losing it, giving to the considera- 
tion of religious workers in Japan, of students of religion throughout the world, 
the marvel of a converted Buddhism. Certain it is that in Japan may be observed 
a wide-spread conscious and unconscious religious evolution, in which truth 
adapted to human needs in Buddhism, in Christianity in the blending two, will be 
established. Even that agnosticism, which so characterizes cultured Japan, is the 
transitional stage in an evolution, wherein many stand for a time ‘‘ between two 
worlds:—one dead, the other powerless to be born;” and may be recognized as the 
almost necessary psychic experience of thoughtfulness called upon so vitally to 
readjust themselves to a changed intellectual and spiritual environment. _ 

Anthropologists, holding, however, diverse views of human origins in single or 
widely scattered areas, agree I think, in the opinion that the world races are draw- 
ing nearer each to each, and that the all-fit, all-surviving will be formed of a blend- 
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ing of all, that neither Occidental nor Oriental, neither fair-skinned nor dark stands 
per se for the dominant race of the future; but that the cosmopolitan will be one in 
whose blood flows the heredity of the world, and in whose life the aspirations of 
the world find realization. However this may be in the sphere of the physical, 
none doubt its truth in the sphere of mental and spiritual life. He who pre-figured 
the goal of humanities’ evolution justifies the postulate of science. 

So in questions of religion, of Christianity considered as the Supreme Univer- 
sal Faith, the prophet, the sect, the man of God, revealing God to men and men 
unto themselves, recognizes that through the channels of every religious faith has 
flowed the revelation of God and the aspiration of man; that the ultimate is not 
yet, nor will be until those channels shall be led toa single stream in which the 
truth may have free course; that the world’s true Christian is the man who, uni- 
ting in himself the life of humanity, finds full expression and satisfaction of all 
religious aspiration and needs under the guidance of the Universal Spirit of Truth 
whom the Master promised should come to others as to Himself. Religion must 
gather unto itself the soul of all religions:—that which in them is true and immor- 
tal, even as man must expand under the fullness of what is truly human. The 
Science of Religion, said Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall in the opening of his Barrows 
lectures 1903, is founded on three facts,—on the unity of man, a unity that is pro- 
found, existing in the spirit of humanity; on the co-operative evolution of the race, 
an evolution toward absolute truth to which all religions make their contribution; 
and on the origin of religion, which origin is in the perception of the Infinite, in the 
yearning of the soul after God. 

In Japan to-day is taking place that which the world has never seen before,—two 
civilizations, diverse as the East is from the West, meeting under conditions hon- 
orable to each in such a manner that the processes of evolution may have free play; 
two religions, diverse as the civilizations with which they have grown, and whose 
life they have largely moulded, meeting as honorable contestants in the service of 
humanity, ready through their ablest leaders to recognize each the truth of the 
other, and eager to supplement that truth in a mutual struggle toward the Absolute 
Truth yet to be fully realized by men. 

The life, thought, and spirit of the East, out of which has come every great 
religion, and of the West wherein has been developed the world’s noblest ethics, 
have met; and from that meeting we may hope to see a blending of life, thought, 
and spirit, and, it may be, a cosmopolitan faith not less but more truly Christian in 
its realization of the Unity of Truth and of the myriad forms of adaptation to 
human needs. FRANK A. LOMBARD. 

Clark University, Feb. 15, 1904. 


Evolution of the Japanese; social and psychic, by StpnryY L. Gunick. Revell Co., 
New York, 1903. pp. 457. 

Are the Japanese indifferent to religion? Confucius said, ‘‘ Beware of gods.” 
The statesman, Ito, in an oft quoted statement says religion is not necessary for 
natural life. All religion is superstition and therefore a source of weakness to a 
nation. Nor does he think atheism, which he says is almost universal in Japan, is 
a source of danger. ‘‘ Wanted a religion”? is the title of a missionary’s description 
of Japan. This, Gulick denies and cites the countless gods, pious pilgrimages to 
eighty-eight sacred places, the god-shelves in every home, the 71,831 Buddhist 
temples and 190,803 officially registered shrines. They are joyous but suppress 
deeper feelings, but practice many rites with deep feeling, cultivate ecstasy. ‘‘ The 
irreligion now so rampant in Japan is a recent phenomena.’’? Shintoism has no 
moral code; Buddhism is decadent; Confucianism is moral, political and ceremonial. 
Christianity, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, numbered about one mil- 
lion, and protestation later promised to sweep the land till the great reaction in 
1888. Religious traits, Gulick thinks, are not ethnic but social and easily changed. 
The Japanese pantheon has no supreme god and many converts of the more intelli- 
gent class have found their first satisfaction in finding monotheism because it first 
brought unity into their lives and into their idea of the world. Although there are 
myriads of gods, few of the educated classes are now polytheists but all are monists 
of some kind, The universe preceded the gods. Their language has no word for 
sin and few have the sense of it. The dead are very real and participate in the daily 
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life of the living and arouse deep gratitude. Phallicism was once highly developed 
and although suppressed many traces of it linger. Fortwo hundred and fifty years, 
ending in 1872, Christianity was forbidden under pain of death. ‘A brand new re- 
ligion ” was established in all the schools in the ceremonial worship of the Mikado 
who is apotheosized. ‘The higher life of the nation readily took on in later times 
the religious characteristics of the Chinese, predominantly ethical, it is true, and 
only slightly religious as to forms of worship.”’ This author thinks there is no race 
trait to prevent it and that Japan will be ultimately Christian, for their faith has no 
national coloring but is the white light of truth. The same man often worships at 
the shrine of different creeds. While there have been persecutions, the older reli- 
gions were fractional and supplemental with no collisions in doctrine or morals. It 
is the liberty of indifference. Any religion as in ancient Rome, is tolerated, since 
1888, that does not claim exclusiveness. They fear a religion that demands aban- 
doning all others. Some think their gratitude to the dead has ‘‘ evolved moral sen- 
timents wholly unknown” in the West. Loyalty and filial piety are at the root of 
courage, fidelity, obedience, virtue and religion. Buddhists worship all who have 
attained nirvana. Their sentiments are represented in 190,000 Shinto shrines. 
Ready resignation to fate is one expression of it and this makes for submission 
rather than for self-assertion. Misfortune is a result of a previous life. Frequent 
bathing and horror of physical impurity is strong and éan be built on, but to tell a 
man he is a sinner is an insult. 


The late A. B. Davidson’s results of forty years of thought on Old Testament 
prophecy, which have just appeared, mark an epoch in the theological prophecy 
comparable to Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Prophets of Israel ”’ in its history. The author 
urges that ‘‘ the religious development of Israel is mainly development in the idea 
of God. When mysterious problems arise, either in national or individual life, the 
problem was immediately reflected back upon God and became one regarding his 
nature or action. The history of Israel is a history of prophecy. Men of prophetic 
rank and name stand at the great turning points of the people’s life and direct the 
movements. The prophet could foresee, because to his mind the principal, or 
rather, the only actor in the drama was Jehovah himself, and his foresight of it is 
little else than his conception of Jehovah, of what he is and what his purposes are, 
flung into the wrestling mass of principles and forces which he perceived around 
him.” As H. W. Robinson well remarks, there is another third line of approaching 
the illusive of the prophetic consciousness, viz., by way of anthropology which 
studies parallel developments of the Old Testamentamong other people. The need 
of a wider basis of induction is more deeply felt and ‘‘in the case of the prophetic 
consciousness our study must range from high intellectual products like the Koran 
to the mutterings of an African witch doctor.’’ To understand here needs high 
gifts of ethical and spiritual insight and sympathy. The prophet was called the 
man of God, interpreter, seer, spyer, watchman, nabi and servant or messenger of 
Jehovah, and his prophetic state was one of high mentation and intuition. Hence, 
Davidson says, ‘‘ Prophecy is the intuition of truth accompanied by the feeling that 
the truth was immediately communicated by Jehovah. I dislike any theory that 
would put any other source of revelation on the level with the mind of man. There 
was still a living fountain out of which there welled forth God’s commands and 
which sent its waters down through every channel of the state beneath the crust of 
intuition. The prophet was the point at which God’s revelation and will to Israel 
was still, so to speak, fluid and not congealed into institutions.” Sucha conviction 
of revelation a man who lives with God may have to-day. In olden time, the origi- 
nality of personality was not highly conceived and the mind was thought to be 
moved by external stimuli. Thus there was a general sense of a telepathic relation 
between God and man but this connection was generally thought to be miraculous 
and therefore above definition. Only the prophet’s mind could be defined. The 
author’s position on typology is that the way of the Lord is always typified, the old 
dispensation being a body and soul, and the new, a disembodied soul. The latter 
makes no advance on the Old Testament idea of God, but in the new, instead of en- 
tering into relations with a race he reaches individuals. = in prophecy we see the 
finished architecture and forget the very intricate scaffolding of variegated life, par- 
ties, interests, of the time in which it grew. Messiah is regarded as Jehovah's 
representative, word and truth incarnate. Later thought, systematized these utter- 
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ances around a single person. In prophetic perspective realities are seen fore- 
shortened and, therefore, dates and times are unreliable. By ‘servant of God”’ 
Davidson means Israel as God meant it to be and abstraction elevated and ideals by 
the prophet distinguished from all individuals and in a sense prominent, a faithful 
nucleus throughout history. 


Jesus als Erzieher, von PAstoR Brucu. H. Anders, Bielefeld, 1903. 


How inseparable is the pedagogic from the genetic standpoint, and how new 
they make old things seem, is strikingly illustrated in the life, character and teach- 
ings of Jesus. From this point of view, instead of scientific formule and finalities, 
the criterion of truth is adaptation and edification. By teaching that God wasa 
Father we are justified in regarding revelation as pedagogic and this makes much 
that has been riddles clear. A father is necessarily a teacher. The story of crea- 
tion becomes no longer a statement of scientific truth, but was a pedagogical mas- 
terpiece for teaching those it was addressed to that God made heaven and earth. 
God’s decrees no longer conflict with freedom but stand only for the foreknowledge 
a parent has of how his child will act; and who would think of saying this inter- 
feres with the child’s liberty? As pedagogic rather than judicial, the cross teaches 
how evil sin is and how eager God is to forgive it. The incarnation is an object les- 
son, answers to the desire to see God, or, if not that, to have an image of him that 
is his best possible representation, an idol for human beings. The manger birth 
teaches the vanity of pomp and luxury as nothing else perhaps could do. The tem- 
ple scene shows objectively that the chief duty of this age is to struggle to God and 
to obey parents. The patience of passion week teaches to suffer to a martyr’s death 
if need be, silently and without unseemly whining and complaint or vociferation, 
and with classic stoic repose outwardly. As a teacher, he focused on a few and 
sought to make them perfect when he might have organized the machinery of wide 
propaganda. The temptations were to sensationalism, self-advertisement, to win 
attention. He taught non multa, sed multwm, and with no didactic materialism and 
would not satisfy idle curiosity or impart dead knowledge but addressed all to the 
will. While he once brought in a child to illustrate a point, he was chiefly an occa- — 
sionalist and his parables show that he saw nature as a symbol. This method of 
making objects speak his language was concrete, made for review, and at the same 
time transfigured nature. The Eucharist and Baptism from this point of view are 
solely symbolic acts, impressive and sanctifying, eating and washing. His char- 
acter was the chief object lesson for it was even more perfect than this teaching. 
Who else could say to those who knew him best and saw him oftenest, ‘‘ Who hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,’ or ‘‘ Learn of me?’? His motive as an educator 
was love which was the highest and inspired all he did. His love was sympathetic 
and individualizing, made each pupil a special problem, as modern child study in- 
culcates. He met choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, melancholy and nervous tempera- 
ments but adjusted to all. When asked how to pray he answered by an example. 
His one command was love and then freedom was left the widest range. 


The Medieval Stage, by E. K. CHAMBERS. Vol. 1, pp. 419; Vol. 2, pp. 480. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1903. 


In his chapter on ‘t The Religion of the Folk,’? E. K. Chambers sheds interest- 
ing light on the introduction of Christianity into England. It supplanted the ludi- 
and many sympathetic forms of magic, but most superstitious practices lingered. 
The baptism of the king or chief usually came first, and the people readily adopted 
an alien cult in an alien tongue, but old practices remained. Idols were destroyed 
and pagan temples reconsecrated with holy water and relicts. The missionaries 
effected a change in a few essentials with little interference with the great body of 
accidentals. Outward signs of the old religion became more secret and domestic. 
All rituals bound up with food, flocks, etc., were unchanged, and these were the 
heart of the old faiths, and both mimetic and sympathetic magic flourished. Dr. 
Frazer thinks this was primitive science rather than religion, but phylo- and therio- 
morphic deities were connected with localities, industries, practical necessities, and 
often from a crowd of animistic spirits one was isolated as a god. As he grew in 
significance he usually had a female counterpart, and perhaps the plant god, 
revered by the women who were chiefly interested in the vegetable world, if not 
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often the chief agriculturists, became a dualistic counterpart of an animal god 
revered by the men. Objects of worship changed their functions with advancing 
civilization. Ifa race settled by the sea and became maritime, old inland gods pro- 
tected sailors and cargoes. New industries were also given to their protection. 
Culture heroes arose who invested gifts of progressive advancement from the con- 
servative older gods. Thus religious concepts were plastic, fused, sundered, and 
all these processes were reflected on the medieval stage. This and religion in the 
middle ages are so intimately associated that neither can be understood without 
the other. Village festivals, the folk drama, May games, sword dances, the mum- 
mers’ play, New Year’s custom, the feast of fools, masks and misrules, and litur- 
gical and parish plays;—all these preceded the secularization of the drama, and 
guild plays, morality plays, puppet plays, interludes, pageants, etc., which fol- 
lowed, still reflected religious life and were more or less central in the long conflict 
between humanism and medizvalism that followed. 


System des Religiosen Materialismus. Wissenschaft der Seele, von Dr. TH. von 
VELZEN. Leipzig, 1908. pp. 467. 


The dominant psychology, premises this author, has deterred many from this 
subject on account of its abstractions and has also tended to give it a subordinate 
place among the sciences. Wundt conceives it as a mediator between the sciences 
of nature and of mind when, in fact, it is the first and most interesting of them all. 
Aristotle, too, assigned it the first place. It is also the most exalted science be- 
cause it takes us behind the phenomena of the world to which all other sciences 
are bound down. Concepts have length, breadth and thickness, although we cannot 
measure these dimensions. Corporeity is the end of God’s way. Soul is derived 
from an old root, Shawola, meaning space. The soul has magnitude. Much of our 
thinking is done in the visual sphere. Everything psychic is localized. Soul with- 
out body is inconceivable. This view frees men from the fear of death. The soul 
that made the body leaves it after death and may form for itself another body in 
another world. Matter and motion thus constitute all the universe. Like death 
they are concepts only, states of the ego. All concepts abide with the ego after 
death but in a latent state. Our present life starts movements that go on unfold- 
ing. While these are the general premises and conclusions, the body of the book is 
made up of discussions of senses, ideas, associations, feelings, judgment, and a des- 
cription of the common topics and processes included in psychologies from the 
standpoint and in terms of his theory. 


Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, by AuausTE SABATIER. New 
York, 1904. pp. 410. 

This posthumous work, translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, was finished 
in 1900, we are told by the author’s widow, and laid aside for a revision it did not 
receive. It is a sequel to his Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based upon Psy- 
chology and History, published in 1897. Two systems of theology, we are told, still 
confront one another, that of authority and that of experience. Their methods are 
radically opposed. Animated not only by his own deep personal interest but also 
by the fact that, in France, religious questions have peculiar zest because they under- 
lie so many political problems, Dean Sabatier seeks to find historic and philosophi- 
cal mediation between the religion of the spirit which is from within outwards, and 
that of dogma which is from without inward. The three divisions of the book are 
devoted respectively to the Roman Catholic dogma of authority concerning the 
church, tradition, the episcopate and the papacy; the Protestant dogma of authority 
especially concerning the infallibility of the Bible; and the religion of the spirit 
founded by Jesus and of which the New Testament is the charter. The organiza- 
tion of Christian doctrine shows three stages, marked by three ways, in which man 
comes into association with his fellows or his Gods, viz., interest, which began with 
the Hebrew adoration of El, the strong one; law, represented by J ehovah ; and love, 
which is of Jesus. The spirit of piety fuses with scientific inspiration but not with 
the method of observation orexperiment. True science and religion both love truth 
supremely, but both have their narrowness, their bigots and fanatics. Those who 
feel that they must choose between the debased forms of the two are to be pitied. 
Once theology was supreme but now she sues humbly for any place in the sacred 
choir of modern sciences. The once fatal infirmity of theology that leads it to take 
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refuge behind a supernatural authority often cuts it off from all relation to the 
spirit of modern science. She was once the queen of science but mnst now undergo 
a re-creation, like that marked by Kepler, Bacon and Descartes in science in order to 
be admitted as an adopted sister into the family. Mysteries inaccessible to reason 
and experience can win no recognition. They are formule of vacuum, unverifiable, 
resting on purely verbal conceptions and established only by authority. The Trinity, 
e. g., can be called intangible and indisputable only by an authority of the same 
order as that which in France to-day forbids the discussion of the republican form 
of government. It is politics and not science. Thus the Catholic church has sep- 
arate universities as it separates the clergy from the laity, and discussion is so futile 
that it is set aside as mere preterition. It is unscientific, e. g., to supplement the 
notoriously insufficient proofs of the authenticity of the fourth gospel by the sug- 
gestion that if it is not written by the beloved disciple Christianity will suffer. 
Again many would now deduce Christ’s divinity from his pre-existence with which 
it has no connection, for pre-existence is often claimed for all men. Thus the his- 
toric study of a progressive dogma is cut short by a fiat because this is called the 
keystone of the Christian arch. Theology really can rest only on history and psy- 
chology, and history is the psychology of the past and psychology is history brought 
down to the present moment. Each must individualize in himself the faith of his 
fathers, as Goethe says reacquire what he inherits in order to possess it. Theology 
is not metaphysical or speculative but rests on history, psychology and sociology, 
for religion is no less social than language. Doctrines are expressions of common 
beliefs in a common society and it must be made both intelligible and respectable. 
To do this doctrine must rest on scripture, philosophy and science, and religious 
experience is the instinctive sense these create. The typical experience first oc- 
curred in Jesus. 


Ueber den einfluss der Naturwissenschaften auf die Weltanschauung, von ALBERT 
LADENBURG. Veit & Comp, Leipzig. ‘pp. 35. 


This address of a professor of chemistry has been the centre of much discussion 
in Germany. He says the command, ‘‘Let there be light,”’ will not be fulfilled until 
the Bible is seen to be man’s work. The Greeks, in a sense even more than the 
Hebrews, were a chosen people. The Renaissance threw off classical incubus, and 
free thought must always throw off that of the Semites. We may feel the marvels 
of the universe but man can form no concept of creation. It is impossible to form 
any conception of a creator. Man is a parasite upon an insignificant satellite of one 
of the millions of suns. Description is no revelation but the combination of history, 
poetry and pedagogy. Gravity is a universal law which must be absolutely accepted, 
but concerning the force underlying which we can have no conception. The same 
is true of the laws of indestructible matter and the conservation of energy. Miracle 
is eternally impossible and the only concept man can form of God is as an embodi- 
ment of the laws of nature. If man is immortal we cannot deny that animals also 
are. We know no substratum to the soul. If even great men only are immortal 
the question arises whether their eternal state represents their childhood, their 
maturity or their drivelling old age. The wish is here the father of the thought. 
Finally, the idea of another life has always impoverished this. The best humanistic 
endeavors of modern times have originated with science and with the growing recog- 
pe that we must make the most and best of this life both for ourselves and 
others. 


Religion und Naturwissenschaft. Eine Antwort an Professor Ladenburg. Von Ar- 
THUR TitIus, Prof. der Theol. in Kiel. Tiibingen, 1904. pp. 114. 


We note this pamphlet as an instance of a method too often found in theologic 
polemic against the negative and frank, if often rather crude, pronunciamentos of 
men of science concerning religious questions. The author discusses first the two 
vast topics of the relation between natural science and the spiritual life and the 
Christian religion, and then seeks to make peace in the conflict he finds between 
piety and science. Scores of names old and new in all fields of thought are used as 
supporters or antagonists of views, but of their distinctive tenets we learn almost 
nothing. Many are well known as are their characteristic views, but the writer 
seems to carefully refrain from stating by implication what even the newer and ob- 
scurer ones hold about any of the very few venerable opinions he defends. This 
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makes an impression of vagueness, remoteness, and unreality, as if the names were 
mere counters. Arguments are answered by poetic quotations, facts by ancient and 
often well worn quotations and by sentiments. Biologists are refuted by philoso- 
phers, rhetoric and logic are strangely mixed and experiments are non-suited by 
authorities. The argument for immortality is confirmed by Benecke’s opinion that 
idiots and senile dements, along with mental weakness, have ‘‘a constantly increasing 
strength of inner seelensein.” So far as we can follow the dying this is ‘‘not in the 
least diminished.’’ Moreover there may be ‘eternal soul substance which may be 
assumed after the analogy of the conservation of energy.’’ So Jesus’ inspiration 
with divine power ‘‘enabled him to have the greatest kind of effect on the organism 
of the sick which must seem to those present and also to him as awakening from 
the dead.”’ It was all a most uniqne act of a most unique personality. Other ob- 
jectors to such miracles have brought other arguments against them, and this lack 
of agreement among men of science shows that their position is individual, capri- 
cious and discordant. Cannot religious apologists any longer think coherently and 
clearly without incessantly modulating from fact to fancy in sentiment and au- 
thority? This writer is liberal and sympathetic on the whole with science, often 
makes concessions that are fatal to his case, has read and pondered and is pro- 
foundly interested in his theme. The vice we think lies deep and is almost ineradi- 
cable from many a mind trained in the theology of tradition and authority, which 
flit amphibiously from the domain of nature to that of doctrine or revelation, ally- 
ing facts, reasons, proof texts, as if they were all homogeneous links in a chain. 
Those who believe profoundly in a religion of science or a science of religion often 
use a double bookkeeping, but if this duality is valid the two methods should be 
used consistently so that the reader can distinguish between them. 


Wissen und Glauben, von Dr. C. GUETTLER. 2nd Ed. Munchen, 1904. pp. 210. 


These sixteen lectures were first given some ten years ago before a large uni- 
versity audience in Munich where the author is a professor. They attracted much 
attention and have now been somewhat amplified and brought into relation with 
some of the best among the very many pamphlet discussions of this and allied sub- 
jects with which Germany seems lately to have swarmed. Giittler seeks a middle 
course between the scholastic and positivistic way in a ‘‘believing skepticism.” 
The goal of all knowledge is to know that we most believe:—sciendo nescimus. By 
analyzing life problems he would find what we can know and whatnot. ‘'Tuitor- 
ism,”’ or the conclusion that it is better or less dangerous to believe than not to do 
so, does not suffice. Conviction must be individual. God would be only an idol if 
there was not a positive disposition to believe in God in the soul. But this ‘‘nob- 
lest production of the human soul’ needs to be developed. The same is true of 
creation in time, the unity of the development of the cosmos, freedom and immor- 
tality. These are the problems chiefly discussed. Immortality, e. g., is established 
because it has inspired so much of the best literature and so many of the greatest 
deeds by its assumption that life is not the highest good. Theology, like philoso- 
phy, is progressive and that means is historical and does not deal in ultimates or 
finalities. 


Ideen zu einer Jesuzentrischen Weltreligion, von KARL ANDRESEN. Lotus-Verlag. 
Leipzig, 1904. pp. 378. 

This writer believes that Christian dogmatics is in a state of rather advanced 
decadence and must be quite radically reconstructed in conformity with the zeit- 
geist in order to make the religion of Jesus the religion of the future. His philoso- 
phy is based largely on Hartmann, especially his theory of individuality of souls. 
Although, like Bruno, this philosophy was developed independently of Christianity 
he seeks to make harmony between them. The two chief ideas _ that he thinks, 
when restated, will be central are those of God and immortality; and to the 
latter he gives most attention, contrasting it with the Buddhistic doctrine of rein- 
carnation, but insists that the religion of the future will be based upon the synthesis 
of Christian and Buddhist ideas of immortality. <A brief creed is appended which 
gives in three somewhat philosophically phrased articles the new Christocentric 
' religion which makes Jesus the ideal man whose will was brought into complete 
harmony with that of God. When we do this we shall have achieved immortality. 
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Die altarabische Mondreligion und die mosaische Ueberlieferung, von DITLEF NIELSEN, 
Karl J. Triibner, Strassburg, 1904. pp. 221. 

In this very scholarly work we have a clear and luminous story told of the deep- 
est and most widespread of all the religions of the moon. Its cult centered in 
southern Arabia and was as distinctive there in pre- Mohammedan days as solar wor- 
ship was in Babylon. The latter country was agricultural and therefore stationary, 
whereas in the earliest times the Arabs were shepherds migrating constantly with 
their flocks and usually, owing to the heat, by night so that the moon became their 
time measurer. Here it was, he thinks, that our week and lunar month was devel- 
oped. Perhaps the title of his book might as well have been ‘‘ The Sabbath Ques- 
tion.” In the second part, devoted to the Mosaic tradition, the writer shows how 
much Moses and the early Israelites were indebted to the Egyptians. Partly here, 
but more in the Arabian desert, they were also infected with the moon cult of which 
he gives very many illustrations from the Pentateuch. All this, however, was before 
their experiences at Sinai, and after this every trace of this cult and every allusion 
was sedulously eliminated. 


Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi, by Myron H. Poextrs. With an Introduction 
by Edward G. Browne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1903. pp. 259. 

Mr. Phelps is a New York lawyer, who was fascinated by Babism or Behaism 
through reading the works of Professor E. G. Browne, and who spent the month of 
December, 1902, in Akka in making the acquaintance of Abbas Effendi, ‘‘easily the 
most remarkable man whom it has ever been my fortune to meet,” and collecting 
material for his book. The biographical matter was furnished by Abbas’ sister 
through the Countess Canavarro. Mr. Phelps worked diligently with the aid of an 
interpreter, took down everything, and has certainly writteu a fascinating book. 
Abbas, who, since the death of his father, Beha Ullah, whom Bab (=Gate) himself, 
executed in 1850, named as his successor, is third and last of the divine messengers 
by whom this dispensation is introduced. It has several million adherents in Persia, 
is rapidly increasing, and missionaries have planted the seed in many countries, 
even in this where it claims several thousand inhabitants. Mr. Phelps thinks that 
Akka is the most interesting spot on earth to-day for students of religion because we 
see at its youth, for it was founded only in 1844, the developmental stage of a re- 
ligion destined to become one of the greatest. By familiarity with what can be seen 
here we can understand, he says, such lives as Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, Christ 
and Mohammed. It is said that more than ten thousand have suffered martyrdom 
in Persia alone. No Mohammedan sect has ever begun to make such advances. 
Babism has its own religious books but no canon and does not desire one; neither 
does it wish settled doctrine. The Babists have ‘no fixed or prominent idea of per- 
sonal immortality or rewards in future life,” and yet they meet martrydom with 
equanimity and exultation. In 1852 one eminent leader was pierced with deep 
wounds in each of which was thrust a lighted wick but ‘the hastened as a bride- 
groom to his bride to the place of execution singing with exultation, 


“Grasping in one hand the wine"cup, clinging to my darling’s hair, 
Dancing would I thus confront the scaffold in the square.” 


Another, at the place of execution, was smitten by the headsman from behind. The 
blow only wounded the old man’s neck and cast his turban to the ground. He 
raised his head and exclaimed ‘‘Oh, happy that intoxicated lover who at the feet of 
his beloved knoweth not whether it be his head or his turban which he casteth.” 
Babism perhaps does not go so far as Mr. Phelps who says, ‘‘God and religion 
are but names and shadows to the western world,” but it does assume that all the 
great religions tend to decay and are more or less advanced in the stages of decay 
so that a great witness of God is occasionally necessary, perhaps especially now. 
Babism recognizes every other religion as equally divine in origin with itself. No 
man is asked to desert his own faith but only to live up to its ideal. Indeed, it pro- 
fesses only to renew the message formerly given by other divine messengers which 
has become more or less forgotten. Throughout the world religion is stagnant and 
faith is dead. The Behas conform to Mohammedanism and do not entirely agree 
among themselves. In the struggle between two leaders we see a very similar con- 
flict to that which took place in the early Christian church between Peter and Paul. 
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Babism, like Mohammedanism, knows no distinction of race or color. The negro is 
not debarred from intermarriage but is respected. Our missionaries, says Professor 
Browne, begin by attacking either explicitly or implicitly the inspiration of the 
Koran and the prophetic function of Mohammed. If he destroys these he destroys 
the recognition of Jewish and Christian dispensations which the Koran emphatically 
proclaims and really converts Moslems to atheism. If the Koran is a lie what value 
will those who have believed it attach to its powerful witness to the truth of Christ’s 
mission? The Babist, however, denies nothing in the Koran except its finality and 
does not discredit its own witness. The western world needs a fresh, spiritual im- 
pulse to repel the barren systems of agnostics and mere humanitarians ‘“who would 
give us rules to regulate a life which they have rendered meaningless.’’ One thing 
is certain, that most Babists are converts and are not what they are by the mere 
circumstances of birth. 

The philosophy, psychology and ethics of this movement are high, pure and 
inspiring. Love is at the root of it. It condemns gambling, slavery, opium, intoxi- 
cation, theft, adultery, and discourages polygamy. It recognizes evolution. There 
can be, it teaches, no contention where there is true religion and high conceptions 
of truth. Tolerance impels us to say, in view of other religions, ‘‘How like my 
own.’’ It would fill every old faith full of impulses of its best period. All great 
teachers of religion have been inspired of God. Buddhaappeared to men of a higher 
culture than any other, Mohammed to those most barbaric. The countrymen of 
Jesus were intermediate. Babism does not claim that its leader is divine but only 
that it is a true and modern manifestation of God in the world. ‘God is to every 
human being as great as the individual, mental capacity permits one to see him.” 
His preaching is to all men that they are not living up to the moral, educational or 
religious precepts which they themselves think they hold. They never exhort 
others to become Babists. Their missionaries must always teach the truth of the 
religion maintained by the people to whom they go. It is of little consequence 
what they call themselves. The great object of life is to build character. Every one 
must find his weaknesses and recognize that every act strengthens or weakens. 
Self knowledge is of course essential. 

We have no space to epitomize the discourses and the various tablets reproduced 
in this interesting book. There is certainly nothing to jar the modern conscious- 
ness. Even reincarnation is set aside with a few incisive and convincing statements. 
To say that there is nothing in the life or teachings of the leader that jars on the 
Christian consciousness, unless it be the breadth of its toleration, is to say much. 


Aus der Indischen Kulturwelt, von ARTHUR PruNnest. Fr. Frommanns, Stuttgart, 
1904. pp. 201. 


Fausbell, in 1875, and Oskar Peschal, in his ethnographic studies about the 
same time, called special attention to the Jataka book, since translated into English 
by Richard Morris. This is the oldest collection of popular stories in the world and 
was written between 300 and 400 B. C. Here are found in their earliest form sugh 
tales as the judgment of Solomon, the pound of flesh in Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant 
of Venice”? and many others. Pfungst gives us some very interesting side lights 
not only upon this volume but upon many other interesting facts in new fields 
opened by East Indian studies. He holds that, for instance, all lands that very 
closely connect the hare with the moon are Buddhistic in their origin. He finds 
them among Mohammedans, Japanese, Siamese, Mongols and others. The hare, in 
the story, was one of Buddha’s many incarnations. He made the jackal, the ape 
and the otter, kind and considerate, and when Indra came down and refused to 
accept the only food offering he could make, which was of grass, he prepared a pile 
of fagots and, shaking himself three times that the vermin in his pelt might be 
spared suffering, was about to leap in to roast himself for the palate of the goddess 
when he was prevented. To commemorate this deed Indra extracted all the juices 
of the mountain and with them painted a figure of the hare in the moon. Some- 
times he is charged with a message to men, that as the moon dies and lives again so 
shall they. In other tales the king of the hares lives in the moon. 


Jour. Relig. Psych.—9 
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The Relation of the Young Men’s Christian Association Movement to the Boy, pp. 1-25. 

The Work of a Boys’ Department in a Young Men’s Christian Association, pp. 29-45. 

‘By Grore@r A. Cor. The Secretarial Institute and Training School of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Chicago, 1902. 

In these two valuable addresses Professor Coe pleads that the church should do 
more for the religious nurture of children and youth, that there is a missing link 
between sentiment and action, that boys are often misunderstood, that maturity is 
no standard for boyhood. He inclines to agree with Bushnell that the child should 
grow upa Christian and never know himself to be otherwise. The unconscious 
factors in religious growth have not been sufficiently recognized and the boys’ pre- 
suppositions must be captured. 

In the second paper Professor Coe supports his plea by many forcible, practical 
suggestions from the field of both education and psychology and from certain fun- 
damental traits of adolescence. The last section is practical, devoted to methods, 
and gives a bibliography. 


Christian Training and the Revival as Methods of Converting Men, by HENRY 
CuurRcHILL Kine. The Secretarial Institute and Training School of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Chicago, 1903. pp. 48. 

This paper of President King has special interest as coming from the institution 
where Finney and Fairchilds gave revivalism such a high development. The views 
of Dr. King mark a very great and wholesome progress. He feels the estrangement 
that ultra-revivalism has sometimes wrought, its artificiality and past ‘‘crankiness,”’ 
and boldly takes the ground that law, growth, a more ethical conception of Chris- 
tianity, and emphasis upon external action, more scope for temperamental differ- 
ences, must be recognized and that suddenness must not be held as too sure a mark 
of the divine working. Merely educational methods, however, do not satisfy. 
They appeal too much to the intellect, do not get a strong hold upon the feeling 
life, and are liable to lose the sense of God in it all. Weare past the time when the 
church can demand one type of experience forallmen. There is, afterall, probably 
a real contribution which wise revivalism can make. 


The Official Report of the Church Congress, held at Bristol, October 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th and 16th, 1903. Ed. by Rev. C. Dunkley. Bemrose & Sons, London, 
1903. pp. 492. 


The topics and discussions in this inter-denominational congress are of very 
different degrees and interest. Some represent great diversity in the point of view. 
These are, perhaps, most extreme in the discussions of the variations in the national 
church, in racial characteristics as affecting mission work, in the discussion of the 
aid science gives to a religious mind and the discussions on the more assured results 
of the higher criticism in the field both of the Old Testament and the Gospels. The 
discussion of the educational act and indeed most of the above problems was much 
enlivened by the presence of specialists. The best results which a congress of this 
kind can effect are not the contribution of new truth, indeed there was very little of 
this here, but the free interchange of opinions between conservatives and liberalists. 
This certainly was accomplished. 


Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft unter mitredaktion, von H. Usmnmr, H. OLDENBERG@, 
C. Brzoup, K. Tu. Prrusz. Herausgegeben von Albrecht Dieterich und 
Thomas Achelis. Siebenter Band Prospektheft. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1904. pp. 80. 


This prospectus number states more fully the purpose of this archive which 
seeks to give especially the results of philological and ethnological study so far as 
their bear upon the scientific study ofreligion. It has seemed to us that this review 


ought to do something in the way of giving book notes and even reviews of German 
literature in this field. 


Die Entstehung der Paulinischen Christologie, by Martin Briickner. Heitz & Miindel 
Strassburg, 1903. pp. 237. ’ 


This writer attempts to show that the Pauline conception of Christ is almost 
absolutely independent of his historical personality. This view the author did not 
himself set out to find and has been surprised that his studies have led him to this 
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conclusion, He is bold enough to admit that if he is right ‘‘the Christian religion 
is in its root independent of casual historical verities.” The earthly life of Jesus 
which his personal disciples knew had no significance to Paul whose mind was fixed 
upon a totally disparate heavenly Christ. 


Probleme des Apostolischen Zeitalters, von ERNst von DosscuurEtz. J. C. Hinrich, 
Leipzig, 1904. pp. 138. 


This writer describes the development of the original Christian community, its 
relations to Judaism and heathenism and the gradual transition to Catholicism. 
He reached certain novel results which he compares to those obtained by Lach- 
mann’s New Testament text criticism. The author believes himself to be strictly 
evangelical, but it must be said that his conclusions are not remote from those of 
liberal Catholicism. 


Grundprobleme der Religionsphilosophie, von A. DORNER. Schwetschke und Sohn, 
Berlin, 1903. pp. 132. 

In these eight lectures are discussed, first, the methods of religious psychology 
and various views concerning the essence of religion, its development and diverse 
forms, subjective faith and the specific utterances of faith, offerings, vows, castiga- 
tions, sacramental acts and objects, mantics, revelations, prayer, symbols and sym- 
bolic acts, religious art, presentations in words, doctrine, dogma and free knowledge, 
religious ethics and religious communities. He finally discusses its relation to 
worldly morality, science and art and pleads for a unitary vigor of faith embracing 
every domain of life. 


The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, by EDWARD CarrRD. James 
MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow, 1904. Vol. 1, pp. 382. Vol. 2, pp. 377. 


These twenty-seven lectures have been carefully revised since they were given 
as Gifford Lectures, 1900-2, and are dedicated to the memory of William Wallace. 
The author’s attitude towards the writers he treats of is expressed as follows: ‘tA 
man’s religion, if it is genuine, contains the summed-up and concentrated meaning 
of his whole life; and, indeed, it can have no value except in so far as it does so. 
And it is even more obvious that the theology of a philosopher is the ultimate out- 
come of his whole view of the universe, and particularly of his conception of the 
nature of man.’”’ Reflection only develops in the highest religion. Religion devel- 
ops a theology often by alternating religious life and action with thought. The 
separation of life and philosophy has peculiar dangers. Plato is the father of the- 
ology in Greece, and the Protagoras is the turning point. In the growth of opinion 
to science, right opinion often seems an inspiration. Plato’s opposition to individ- 
ualism is seen in his socialistic state when the idea of the good became related to 
God. To Plato the universe was God’s only begotten son. If Plato unified, Aristo- 
tle distinguished but found bliss in the contemplative life. This exaltation of the- 
ory is in sharp contrast with Kant’s view of the primacy of the practical reason. 
Religion is really a consciousness that transcends the distinction between theory 
and practice. Professor Caird proceeds to trace the transition to practical problems 
made by the stoics and their unique synthesis of pantheism and individualism. 
They unified the will and reason and made good will supreme. Their doctrine of 
renunciation brought out the idea of mediation and the logos. Plotinus’ negative 
way of ascent to the one, or the absolute, the consciousness of which excludes all 
other consciousness, was in a sense an apotheosis of Aristotle’s contemplation. The 
influence of Greek thought upon Christian speculation was felt chiefly in the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ, the Trinity and the church. The importance of this 
contribution the author regards as great but he is careful not to overestimate it. 


L’ Absolu, par L. Dueas. Felix Alcan, Paris, 1904. pp. 181. 

The author is an acute psychological thinker and a ripe and painstaking scholar. 
It is now ten years since he became first widely known by his volume on friendship 
as philosophically conceived and as represented in life and letters in antiquity. 
Then followed monographs on psittacism and symbolic thought, heredity, and 
laughter. The absolute as discussed in the present volume is the form which all 
serious thought, deep sentiment or high resolve of will tends naturally to assume. 
It gives dignity to life. How to fill a form so noble and rigid with the proper con- 
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tent is the question. It assumes an apriori character but is especially prone to 
three maladies: headlines of obstinacy, fanaticism, and asceticism. Thus it becomes 
a phantom to be. exorcised. Only those who take things seriously and with great 
interest are in danger from it. It is an aspiration more often than a fact, and it can 
be characterized but perhaps hardly defined. It is seen in paroxysms of joy in priv- 
ileged sensations. It consists in plunging into sentiment and becoming lost in it. 
It may express vacuity or plentitude, simplicity or amplification of our faculties. 
We touch bottom in our nature. While it gives elevation and conviction, it inter- 
feres with temperance, poiseand adaptability. Modesty or chastity with its reserves 
at first passing on to the full function of love is the best type of the sentiments, 
all of which have their chastity. Applied to religion and morals this view suggests 
reserve from superlatives, a certain suspense and orientation in the stage of appren- 
ticeship to life and then letting one’s self go after all the data of experience have 
been utilized. Allshould develop and define, before they die, the forms in which the 
absolute appears to them. A little vessel may be as full as a great one. 


The Atonement and the Modern Mind, by JAMES Dunny, D. D. Hodder & Hough- 
ton, London, 1908. pp. 117. 


After defining his subject in a preliminary way the author considers sin and the 
divine reaction against it and then considers the work of Christ and man in the 
atonement. If the latter is anything at all it is everything. There can be no com- 
promise. It is the specific truth of Christianity and should be so treated as to bring 
out its affinity for what is deepest in the nature of man and in human experience. 
It is, however, primarily, if not solely, a question of history and the real data for its 
study are New Testament texts. All is summed up in the statement, ‘‘ Christ died 
for our sins and rose again.’’ We are essentially passive not active in the process. 
Christ does not redeem us by making us redeemers. The modern mind wants every- 
thing based on experience and would have religion ethnically construed. It seeks 
analogies to atonement in human life and it must be seen in vital relations to a new 
life in which sin is overcome. Despite these legitimate demands there is something 
about the atonement that is unique, transcendent and inexplicable. The assump- 
tion that man can himself produce repentance and that this is all that is necessary 
for pardon and reconciliation is wrong, and Christ’s death was not merely necessary 
for us but also for God. Thus it is all really God’s work. Christ was not our sub- 
stitute in any sense which involves transference of either guilt or penalty. Atone- 
ment was not a moral achievement in which psysical suffering and death were irrel- 
evant, but we die representatively to sin, with Christ, and rise sympathetically 
with him to a new life, and this his life and death made possible. 


A New Theory of Organic Evolution, by JAMES W. BARCLAY. William Blackwood 
& Sons, London, 1903. pp. 174. 


This author proposes to test by the common sense, what Huxley says is science, 
whether the Darwinian doctrine that the evolution of life on our planet was brought 
about by natural selection and other secondary causes accords with facts. His con- 
clusion is negative. He also attempts to present a new theory based on design. 
Geological records and. retrogression show that new races were not evolved from 
their predecessors by secondary causes. The differences between animals of the 
same species do not indicate a tendency to specific variation, but the development 
of type under selected breeding is limited by sterility or precocity. No new per- 
sistent type has ever been evolved by cross breeding and, in fact, has never appeared. 
Indeed, the Mosaic cosmogony has never been disproved and common sense will 
prefer to believe that nature was made by a master builder, and everything has been 
called into existence on a preconceived plan and will ‘‘ continue to be reproduced 
and sustained by an Infinite Intelligence and Almighty Power.” 


The Law of Evolution: Its True Philosophic Basis, by I. ScounneR. London, 1904. 
pp. 301. 


This astonishing book is called a new theory of evolution ‘t wherein all the facts 
adduced by Mr. Darwin and others in support of his theory find their appropriate 
places, while at the same time the materialistic error which renders that theory ob- 
noxious to the highest intuitions of humanity is completely eliminated.’ Here is 
entire harmony of science and religion, ‘‘a result that has been the despair of phi- 
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losophy in all ages.’’ The reader is told he will find much that is new and strange, 
but is exhorted to ‘preserve a calm and judicial attitude” and all things will stand 
out in a new light. The grand truths here revealed are that spirit is the origin of 
all matter; life is its activity and is one, evolution is an outward expression of the 
progressive life of the spirit, indicating noumenal evolution. Nature is‘one and 
sentient but containing a duality of male and female from which a trinity was 
made by the child, and man is to the macrocosm as a seed to a tree and the end of 
all cosmic processes was the creation of man in the divine image. 


Essai sur le Développement Religieux des Apétres pendant le ministére terrestre de 
Jésus, par MARCEL Monop. A Couesland, Cahors, 1903. pp. 70. 


This thesis, which attempts to describe the growth of the religious consciousness 
of the apostles during their association with Jesus, should be chiefly described as a 
pedagogic study. The disciples discovered Jesus as muchas he revealed himself to 
them. The method of authority and finality is especially praised. In the progres- 
Sive initiation of the disciples as they were apprenticed to idea after idea they 
showed real and great progress, and the fishermen of Galilee became preachers. 
The writer compares Jesus’ influence to that of professors in theological schools 
upon their pupils. For these it should be the ideal although they fall now far short 
of it. Aptas the disciples were during all the stages of their apprenticeship there 
was much they failed to comprehend. 


New Light on the Life of Jesus, by CHARLES AUGUSTUS Briegs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1904. 


This modest volume does not attempt a new life of Jesus but is more in the 
nature of a chronological harmony. The essential questions from which the author 
starts are when Jesus began his ministry and where he was during the absence of 
the twelve. He attempts to fill up the chasms of the synoptists and the Gospel of 
John, and he now attempts to arrange the life of Jesus in a simple, orderly and 
chronological scheme. Although he fears he may be to some extent blinded by the 
new light he has discovered and expects the book to be subjected to the fires of 
criticism, his attitude is only that of the scholar seeking the truth. In the last 
chapter he conveniently sums up an outline of the life of Jesus according to this 
new light which certainly sets many things in a new and most interesting order. 
We hope to revert to this work by fuller criticism later. 


Neitzsche, der ‘‘ Antichrist,” von PAUL SCHWARTZKOPF. W. Schafer, Leipzig, 1903. 
pp. 67. ; 
Of the scores of brochures of Neitzsche that have appeared within the last few 
years this seems rather to stand out as more clear cut than most. The writer of it, 
although profoundly in sympathy with religious conceptions and stating all 
Neitzsche’s most drastic attacks is, nevertheless, in sympathy with him and holds 
that had Neitzsche been brought into contact with better, broader types of Chris- 
tianity, the profound hunger of his soul for sympathy and love would have been made 
without this violent antagonism. Zarathustra and the super man, it is urged, do not 
differ, after all, very much from the ideal which Jesus brought into the world. 
Much of Neitzsche’s hostility was no doubt due to his morbid state of nerves. 


The Growth of the Soul, by AMoRY H. BRApForD. Andrew Melrose, London, 1903. 
pp. 319. 

This book is made up of what may have been developed in a series of edifying 
sermons, and discusses the ascent of the individual soul and the far off perfecting 
of humanity. Chapters are devoted to the awakening of the soul, first steps and 
hindrances in its upward life, the re-awakening, the place of Jesus Christ, nature 
and culture, is death the end, the goal, ete. 


Naturbetrachtung und Naturerkenntnis im Altertum, von Dr. FRANZ STRUNZ. 
Leopold Voss, Hamburg, 1904. pp. 168. 

This admirable monograph in some sense supplements the valuable volumes of 
Biese, for the latter traced the ancient ideas of nature in literature, and this author 
eonfines himself chiefly to philosophy and also includes a brief account of the the- 
oretical and practical views of nature in the orient. The value of this compilation 
for the student of religion is hardly less than to philosophy. Valuable tables at the 
and greatly facilitate insight into the work. 
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Die Religionen der Vélker und Gelehrten Allez Zichen, von ROBERT OLTOFF. Berlin, 
1904. pp. 318. 

This layman’s breviary is divided into two parts. The first considers the great 
religions according to their geographical positions, with brief accounts of the mythol- 
ogies of ‘ten great religions; the second part, religion from a philosophic point of 
view, with many citations from writers. Possibly such a handbook might be useful 
as an introduction to the subject if it were taught in colleges. 


Gott, Religion. Von A. ELEUTHEROPULOS. Ernst Hofmann & Co., Berlin, 19038. 
pp. le 


In this remarkable but not profound work the author attempts to briefly sum 
up and compare the story of Mohammedanism, Buddhism and Christianity to show 
that they all originate in myths of souls and dead ancestors. Even the ‘phantom 
God” is no exception to this rule. With progressive enlightenment all these con- 
ceptions vanish, and in the section on the future of religion we are told that it is 
doomed to gradual extinction. 


Ziele, Richtpunkte und Methoden der Modernen Vélkerkunde, von PRoF. S. GUNTHER. 
Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 1904. pp. 52. 

This popular lecture is a plea that ethnology is now of age and should have an 
independent place in the body of sciences, and that great practical and theoretic 
advantages would flow from this course. Religious studies would be greatly aided 
as well as all sermons that deal with human nature. : 


Men of the Bible, with Students’ Lesson Leaves, by W. H. Davis. International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York, 1903. pp. 65. 


Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker, von RupoLF EvucKEN. 5thed. Veit 
& Co., Leipzig, 1904. pp. 523 

This is a history of the development of the problems of life from Plato to the 
present time. How have the great thinkers of the world conceived human exist- 
ence? What have been their ideals concerning themselves? These two questions 
give the limitations of the author’s field. Upon these subjects he gives a résumé of 
the views of about seventy thinkers and states the standpoint of certain movements 
such as romanticism, the ideals of social democracy, etc. Thus the work is nota 
history of philosophy in the large sense although it casts many interesting side 
lights upon correlated problems. 


Die zweite Entstehung der Welt, das angebliche Paradies und die angebliche Sintflut, 
von JOHANN JEDLICSKA. F. Jasper, Vienna, 1903. pp. 460. 

This very voluminous work, with no trace of an index of any kind, appears to 
the writer of this review to be a rather strained theory that before the flood there 
were giants, and phallic worship prevailed, and that antediluvian conditions in general 
represent the magnified traditions of a stage of the world’s history essentially given 
over to animalism where the gigantic sons of God held high carnival until the world 
was cleared for anew generation who must not eat blood, offer human sacrifices, etc. 


Was ist’s der Sintflut? von THEODOR SCHNEIDER. H. Staadt, Weisbaden, 1903. 
pp. 26. 

The writer shows that the account of the flood in the Old Testament is an out- 
crop of a very extended stratum of traditions which centre in the orient and are 
more developed as we approach regions of great activity, of volcanoes, earthquakes, 
etc. He believes that these traditions were originally based upon geological facts 
often amplified into cosmogonic myths. 


Deutsche Gotter- und Heldensagen, fiir Haus und Schule nach den besten Quellen, von 
ADOLF LANGE, 2d abr. edition. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1903. pp. 403. 

_ This is a capital book for German children. The illustrations are few but are 
strikingly impressionistic. Beginning with the primitive gods of the Edda, the 
whndope Dy heroes and events are characterized, and Beowulf and Gudrun end the 
volume. 


The Duties of the Heart, by RABBI BACHYE. Teaareinted with an introducti 
Collins, Orient Press, London, 1904. pp. 48. ane 
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Harnack, Goethe, D. Strauss, und L. Feuerbach iber das Wesen des Christentums, von 
ALBRECHT Rav. C. A. Walter, Delitzsch, 1903. pp. 49. 


Edwin A. Abbott. From Letter to Spirit. An attempt to Reach Through Varying 
Voices the Abiding World. 1903. pp. 492. 


eee ee ation. Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. 1904. pp. 


K. C. Auntie The Large Faith. Some Aspects of the New Theology. 1903. 
pp. . 


Charles E. Osborne. The Life of Father Dolling. 1903. pp. 334. 


T. HE. Slater. The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. Certain Aspects of 
Hindu Thought from the Christian Standpoint. 1903. pp. 291. 


Clark University Studies in the Psychology of Religion. In answer to frequent in- 
quiries we print below the studies of past and present members of Clark Uni- 
versity upon religious psychology. Weare glad to be able to present in this 
number by competent hands brief digests and reviews of the eight papers of 
one of them, Dr. J. H. Leuba, and we hope later to describe in a similar way 
the work of other associate editors of this journal as well as of other contem- 
porary authors both American and foreign. 


In Dr. Hall’s new book on Adolescence one of the longest chapters is devoted 
to the relations between this stage of life and religion. Another chapter outlines 
the religion of nature as it spontaneously appears in children and youth. In several 
other chapters religious questions are discussed. See also; his: Moraland religious 
training of children. Princeton Review, Jan., 1882, Vol. 10, pp. 26-48. Also as 
“The Moral and religious training of children and adolescents.”’ Ped. Sem., June, 
1891, Vol. 1, pp. 196-210. Some fundamental principles of Sunday School and Bible 
teaching. Ped. Sem., Dec., 1901, Vol. 8, pp. 439-468. 

Other published studies on this subject by Clark men are the following: 

ARTHUR H. Daniets. The new life: a study of regeneration. Am. Jour. of 
Psy., Oct., 1893, Vol. 6, pp. 61-106. 

Couin A. Scorr. Oldage and death. Am. Jour. of Psy., June, 1896, Vol. 8, 

. 67-122. 
e A. CASWELL Euiis. Sunday School work and Bible study in the light of mod- 
ern pedagogy. Ped. Sem., June, 1896, Vol. 3, pp. 363-412. . 

ELLswortH G. LANCASTER. The psychology and pedagogy of adolescence. 
Ped. Sem., July, 1897, Vol. 5, pp. 61-128. 

Epwin D. Srarsuck. Some aspects of religious growth. Am. Jour. of Psy., 
Oct., 1897, Vol. 9, pp. 70-124. 

EDWIN D. STARBUCK. A study of conversion. Am. Jour. of Psy., Jan., 1898, 
Vol. 8, pp. 268-308. f 

Epwin D. Srarsuck. The psychology.of religion. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1899, pp. 423. 

J. RICHARD STREET. A genetic study of immortality. Ped. Sem., Sept., 1899, 
Vol. 6, pp. 267-313. il 

GrorGE E. Dawson. Science and religious education. Biblical World for 
March and May, 1904, pp. 19. 

GEORGE E. Dawson. Children’s interest in the Bible. Ped. Sem., July, 1900, 
Vol. 7, pp. 151-178. : 

J oe P. Hytan. Public Worship. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1901, 


pp. 94. : . 
G. HARoLtpD Eis. Fetichism in children. Ped. Sem., June, 1902, Vol. 9, pp. 


205-220. : 
SamurL P. Hayers. An historical study of the Edwardean revivals. Am. Jour. 


of Psy., Oct., 1902, Vol. 13, pp. 550-574. 
i‘ ed HARoup ELLIs. The pedagogy of Jesus. Ped. Sem., Dec., 1902, Vol. 9, pp. 


441-459. ; 
Lonna D. ArneTr. The soul—a study of past and present beliefs. Am. Jour. 


Psy., April, 1904, Vol. 15, pp. 121-200. 
Bs aides these the following other topics have been begun and are represented 


by questionnaires or are under active investigation. 
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a Dr. HALL with Rev. R. T. PeEpDE. Hymns and sacred music. 
; “~~ with Rev. A. R. Scorr. The sermon. ope 
“ with Rev. G. H. Wrieut. Religious development. eae 
J. E. W. WALLIN. The status of primitive people and the methods of Chris- 
tianizing them. Be 
S. P. Hayes. Children’s prayers. = 
E. P. St. Joun. Religious experiences subsequent to conversion, 
Dr. JEAN Du Buy. Stages of religious development. 
J. N. RoDEHEAVER. Young people’s Christian organizations. 
Rev. F. A. LomBarp. A study in the pedagogy of missions. 
Papers completed but not yet published are the following: 
S. P. Hayes. The prayers of North American Indians. 
Jost1AH Moszs. Religious pathology. 
JEAN DU Buy. The psychology of five great religions. 
At least some of the above will appear in future numbers of this journal. 


Clark Courses Religious topics are as follows: 

: Dr. pu Buy : rn -: 

; has prepared and delivered last year in the University a course of lectures upon the 

fi psychology of comparative religions. ; 

tae The present year he is delivering a course upon the psychology of Protest: 

2 SeOD Christian denominations as follows: 1. John Calvin and Calvinism. 2. John Wes- 

ley and Methodism. 3. George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, Gilbert Ten f 

and the Evangelical Denominations. 4. The anabaptists and the Baptists. 5. 

tarianism. 6. Quakerism. 17. Christian Science and Mental Science. 8. Eth 
Culture. 9. Conclusions. ; , 


Dr. HALL’s courses upon religion are now: 


1. The psychology of nature religions grouped as follows: the religions | 
upon (a) sky, ether and the stars, (b) sun religions, (c) moon religions, (d) clot 
storm and lightning, (e) the wind, (f) sea, rivers, springs, etc., (g) rock and sti 
worship, (h) the soil and the religions of seedtime, crops, and harvest, (i) tree 
_ ship, (j) flowers, (k) animal worship including various species, (1) the worsh 

man. : 
_ 2, The psychology of Jesus, including his birth, physical and natural pers 
ality, teachings, character, work, miracles, death, resurrection, ascension, the 
Spirit, faith, etc. “T2 

3. The philosophy of religion, including a résumé of the chief recent w 

and an outline of the psychology of religion. ‘ ; Be 
ite Religious education, including the Sunday School, mission work, the latt 
‘pend comparative, including the methods of Catholics and also non-Christian pro} 
agandas. SS 

By vote of the Trustees of Clark University a speciai department for reli 

psychology has been established in the Library bf the Unirersie: This inetit 
with its resources of some twenty-three thousand dollars a year it is hoped ill 
able, in addition to what it already has upon this subject, to make a new depa 
ment of special service to students, clergymen, and others interested in the su’ 


